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New 


Music 


Accompaniments and 
Interpretation book 
for the teacher. 

One book for 

each grade, 2-6. 





Horizons 


Teacher’s book 
for grade 1. 





Selections from 
New Music Horizons 
simply scored 

for 12 instruments. 





4 records for 

each grade, 1-6. 

(Voice with 
instrumental ensemble. ) 


2 books for J - 
junior high school & : 


with teaching aids } 














included. FES > oS 

A pupil’s book 
for each 
grade, 2-6. 

4 records for 

each of the 

junior high school 

books. 


From the bright-eyed beginnings 





of the child’s musical experience 
through the magical teen-age years — 


the best in school music always means SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, New York 
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Jor the Justrumentalist 


HARMS HITS THROUGH THE YEARS 
MADE EASY 


TENOR SAXOPHONE + ALTO SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE - CLARINET + TRUMPET (Cornet) 


A series of five albums each containing 22 top standard 
numbers in simplified instrumental arrangements 


by WALTER BEELER 


CONTENTS (Of Each Book) 
MY HEART STOOD STILL 
WITH A SONG IN MY HEART 
TEA FOR TWO 
SPEAK TO ME OF LOVE 
THE SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE LL SEE YOU AGAIN 
TWO HEARTS IN ¥% TIME ZIGEUNER 
YOU AND THE NIGHT AND THE MUSIC THE LOVE NEST 


Price $1.00 (each) WHEN DAY IS DONE 


PRD 


ae 


YOU'RE MY EVERYTHING 
WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED LOVE? 
IF THERE IS SOMEONE 

LOVELIER THAN YOU 


APRIL SHOWERS 

BODY AND SOUL 
EMBRACEABLE YOU 

1 GET A KICK OUT OF YOU 
LIMEHOUSE BLUES 

PLAY GYPSIES, DANCE GYPSIES 
BLUE ROOM 

INDIAN LOVE CALL 


PPO OD 





INSTRUMENTAL DUET SERIES 


For TWO TROMBONES and Piano 














POVSVSS 





























ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


HARMS, INC. © M. WITMARK & SONS 
619 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


RT aE Pg SR EET Ee 1.00 
GYPSY LOVE SONG .eesesssscccssssccsssssssssecesssssseseseeeeen 75 PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES...scsssccscsssscsssesooen 1.00 
IS LLL LRA AMET 1.00 SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE.......sccssooocssceoe 1.00 
ES ILL ALE SO SEATED... isicnnesarcacuuatanaeaial 1.00 
L’AMOUR-TOUJOURS-L'AMOUR cccccccccssssssssnsceceseeeee ee. WI ccm 1.00 
For TWO TRUMPETS (Cornet) and Piano . 
BEGIN THE BEGUINE.........s.sccccsssssscscccrenseee EN iS TRC AES 1.25 
=x GYPSY LOVE SONG .osscsccsccsscssssssssssseccsssssssssssseeeeen 75 NIGHT AND DAY...sssssssoo- 1.00 
oh lil eile eae 1.00 PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES 1.00 
85 ATIC: a “Sa 1.25 
i aR RRO ee Nets 1.00 SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE... 1.00 
St A RNR A RE RSAC 75. TEA FOR TWO ceceesssssssnnn 1.00 
gS WII. ss csdeassicanisinnineerintoaneiia eameaiill 1.00 
For TWO Bb CLARINETS and Piano 
ES I a ee LLL SE: 75 
BEGIN THE BEGUINE.....cccccccsssscscscceseecsssssccccesseseseenee ESS 1.00 
gS GYPSY LOVE SONG .occeceseeecsscsossssssssrsseesesssssssssss0s0e 75 PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES..«...........ccssssssseeres 1.00 
iil AAR a ae 1.00 SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE..cccccccccccsssssssccssssssescessee 1.00 
ei A ARES I= Sap 6 | WIS ee eee ee 1.00 
gS i _,_«—_is«C RR NEY eve RIE 9 PE Ne 1.00 CIN. setectostnshticrmsvaticnibiiccuiglaabaaienaiiatealaas 1.00 
gS For TWO ALTO SAXOPHONES and Piano 
CELLET, ES STIR IE Me 75 
GYPSY LOVE SONG .aececsssscccccccscsccsssceccccccsssensssccesseee TATE 1.00 
oe) EET LDA 1,00 _ PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES.........c.ccccssscssosee 1.00 
att RRR I A 1,00 SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE.............. a ES: 1.00 
es) ee SET CS TE ARIAT NY 1.00 
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EVERETT 


SERIES 10 SCHOOL PIANO 


It is significant that in recent years schools and 
colleges have purchased many more Everetts than 
ever before ... hundreds more! Yet an Everett school 
piano is by no means the least expensive that money 
can buy. But, it is the lowest priced piano that measures 
up to “Specifications for School Pianos,” as prepared 
by Dr. Carter. For full particulars, send for your copy 
of “A Factual Report on the Series 10 School Piano,” 
Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


A CREDIT TO 
THE MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 


. ee an inspiration 


to the student! 











AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTION. Depart. 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association will hold 
its convention February 24-28 at the 
Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, Mo. For ad- 
ditional information address the Depart- 
ment at NEA headquarters, 1201 Six. 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LEAGUE is holding its first national 
community symphony clinic in Elkhart, 
Ind., June 18-20, 1953. .Co-sponsoring the 
clinic will be the musical instrument 
manufacturers of Elkhart. The con- 
ference sessions will give community 
orchestra musicians opportunities to 
discuss their needs and views on com- 
munity orchestra work with conductors, 
managers, executive boards and civic 
association groups. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the League office: Box 
164, Charleston, W. Va. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY. The National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, has 
prepared a booklet which provides a pic- 
torial history of the institution entitled 
“The First Twenty-Five Years” as a 
part of the celebration of the quarter- 
century mark of the camp. The illus- 
trated booklet describes the growth of 
an idea into an institution which the 
Saturday Evening Post has described as 
“one of the most amazing educational 
projects in the world.” Any profit from 
the sale of this publication (which may 
be obtained for one dollar by writing 
to the National Music Camp, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan) will go into the fund for the 
Joseph E. Maddy Administration Build- 
ing which is now being constructed as 
a tribute to the founder, Dr. Maddy. 





WILLIAM G. CARR was inaugurated as 
executive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Washington, D.C., in 
mid-October, 1952. More than 1,000 prom- 
inent educators and laymen from all parts 
of the country witnessed the ceremony 
and participated in a two-day conference 
on “The Teaching Profession and the 
American Future.” Dr. Carr, who had 
been associate secretary of the NEA siace 
1940 and secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission since 1936, was pre- 
sented to the conference by A. C. Flora, 
Columbia, S.C., chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of NEA. In his “Help Wanted” 
address to the conference, Dr. Carr out- 
lined five current educational problems: 
what kind of teachers do we want for our 
children, how can we secure a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers, what is the 
responsibility of the teacher in the school 
and community, how can the freedom of 
the teacher be safeguarded, and wha* 
is the place of the teacher in today’s con- 
flict of ideas and ideals? (See quotation 
from the speech on page 28.) 

In the picture (left to right): Dr. Cart, 
Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, NEA president, and 
Mr. Flora. 
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An indispensable reference in eurricular planning 





Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the 
classroom teacher specifically in 
mind, It comprises a wealth of ma- 
terial for curricular use in music, 
social studies, language arts and 
other studies, and is carefully organ- 
ized for convenient reference and 
abundant information. 

Especially helpful is the Red Seal 
section of more than 500 listings, 
each annotated for grade and activ- 


Send for your copy today i 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
® 


January, Nineteen Fifty-three 


ity, and with suggestions for diverse 
use in the classroom. Other features 
include a special section devoted to 
the instruments of the orchestra—a 
Budget Library for progressive 
purchase of school records—help- 
ful tips on the care and storage of 
records. 

Educators will be especially grati- 
fied to know that all material in- 
cluded in this catalog is in immediate 
supply, and available from author- 
ized RCA Victor Dealers. 


! 
! 
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OVER 70 PAGES 


More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
or ALL TyPEs— 
@ Rhythms, Listening, and 
Singing Programs 
@ Folk Dances 
@ Language Courses 


Rep SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
*““Music AMERICA LOVEs BEsT” 


@ Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 


@ A selected list, graded. for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 





EDUCATIONAL SERvIcES, Dept. 54L, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost 
and mailing. 








“MIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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INSIST ON THESE 
QUALITY FEATURES 


Power-forged Keys 
Integral finger holes 
Undercut tone holes 

Direct action trill keys 
Anchored tension posts 
Individual key mounts 


. / 
Fae to hacer 


A lot less than you might imagine, 
when you specify Noblet! For Noblet 
of France is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of forged key clarinets— 
the only maker with the experience 
(over 200 years!) and resources necessary 
to large-scale quality production. 

Your Noblet clarinets will pay for 
themselves many times over during the 
course of years — in more satisfying, 
trouble-free performance, and in the 
superior tone and intonation of your 
entire woodwind section. On your next 
invitation to bid, be sure you specify 
the outstanding clarinet in the moderate- 
priced field. Ask for Noblet—by name! 








G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. Please send me your new brochure, 
“How to write a woodwind specification," without cost or obligation. 





























NAME TITLE 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. STATE 
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AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCIA. 
TION announces that due to the death 
of P. J. Gustat the scheduled stop in 
Sebring, Fla., on the way to the conven. 
tion in Miami (March 5-8) has been. can- 
celled. Instead, the entire program for 
the night of March 4, 1953 will be held 
in Lake Wales. 


FESTIVAL. The _ twenty-first annual 
Tri-State Music Festival will be held in 
Enid, Okla., May 6-9, 1953. Information 
concerning the event may be obtained 
from the festival manager, Milburn Ef, 
Carey, University Station Post Office, 


| Enid, Okla. 
| MASSACHUSETTS Music Educators As. 


sociation announces the Northeastern 
District Festival will be held May 2, 1953 
in Malden, Mass. Herbert Silverman is 


| host chairman. 


| ALL-CONFERENCE HIGH 


SCHOOL 


| GROUPS are being organized to perform 
| at the California-Western and North- 


west Division convention. Chairmen and 


| conductors for the California-Western 


high school groups at the convention in 
Tucson, Arizona, March 29-April 1, 1953 
are: Chorus—Wilbur H. Schowalter, Red- 
lands, Calif., organizing chairman; 
Charles C. Hirt, University of Southern 


California, Los Angeles, conductor. Or- 


chestra—Harmon R. Hatch, Springville, 
Utah, organizing chairman; Stanley 
Chapple, University of Washington, 
Seattle, conductor. Symphonic band— 
Eugene L. Hanson, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
organizing chairman; Bruce Jones, 
University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
conductor. 

At the Northwest Conference conven- 
tion in Bellingham, Wash., March 18-21, 
1953, organizing chairmen and conductors 
for the All-Conference High School Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus are: Band—Ran- 


| dall Rockhill, Renton, Wash., organiz- 


ing chairman; Raymond Dvorak, Uni- 


| versity of Wisconsin, Madison, conduc- 
| tor. Orchestra—Victor Palmason, Salem, 








Ore., organizing chairman; Fred Ohlen- 
dorf, Long Beach, Calif., conductor. 
Chorus— Stephen Niblack, Missoula, 
Mont., organizing chairman; Archie N. 
Jones, University of Texas, Austin, con- 
ductor. 


GIFT. A surprise gift of $165,000 by the 
Firestone family of Akron, Ohio, pre- 
pared the way for the purchase of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church and parish house 
by the University of Akron for use by 
the department of music. The University 
took possession in December, when the 
Episcopal congregation vacated the prem- 
ises in favor of its new home in West 
Akron. Virgil F. Parman is chairman of 
the University’s department of music. 


DATE CORRECTION for the music fes- 
tivals to be held in California is an- 
nounced by Malcolm Davison, Fresno, 
festival coordinator. The festivals will 
be held March 13-14, 1953, instead of 
March 20-21 as previously announced. 





THE COVER PICTURE 





>The photograph on the cover shows the 
Dow Symphony Orchestra of Midland, 
Michigan, in rehearsal. The picture is 
used, with others reproduced on pages 24 
and 25, to illustrate the article “Chem- 
istry and Music—Midland’s Alchemy.” 
For the four-color process plates the 
Journal is indebted to the Dow Diamond, 
the June 1952 issue of which first carried 
the picture to accompany an article, 
“Music and Industry Say, I Do.” Appre- 
ciation is expressed to editor Donald M. 
Plummer of the Dow Public Relations De- 
partment, to Theodore Vosburgh, director 
of the Dow Music Department, and con- 
ductor of the choral groups, and to the 
author of our article, Wilford B. Craw- 
ford, conductor of the orchestra and as- 
sistant director of the Dow Music De- 
partment. The photograph was made by 
R. Wayne Anderson of the Dow staff. 
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UNIFORMS 


Another Ostwald First ~ ial 
— The New 5-WAY Versatility Band Coat 


1. FORMAL 








2. DOUBLE LAPEL 
3. SINGLE LAPEL 





4, BUTTON-UP 


Choose your 
5. DRESS PARADE own shield 





One coat can be worn 5 different ways! 


Solves the style problem. Serves as a Concert Band Coat in the 
auditorium; as a Full Dress Band Coat on the football field or 


on parade. 
Our direct representative will give full information, quote 
prices, help you make selection and suggest fund-raising 
ideas. 






Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a quality uniform at a 
competitive price. Your order receives our most meticulous 
attention, down to its smallest detail. 






Write for illustrated free catalog. Band Technique Films 
also available on a sale or rental basis. 






“Uniforms by Ostwald” is America’s foremost designer 
and manufacturer of Band, Drum Corps and Orchestra 
uniforms. 






" Unifouns by 


sliwled . 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1 


January, Nineteen Fifty-three 




















COMPARE 


NEWEST ORGAN 


for School or Auditorium 


MODEL 2C2 
TWO-MANUAL 
FULL 32-NOTE 
A.G.O. PEDAL BOARD 





with any other ORGAN 





PRODUCTION 





CONNSONATA USED EXCLUSIVELY ON THESE TWO CONCERT TOURS: 


Fred Waring * 
Festival of Song * Chorale , 





tw Robert Shaw K 








Both Lara Hoggard, director of Festival of 
Song, and Robert Shaw wanted the finest 
electronic organ available. ..an —_ they 
could depend on for consistently fine tone 
and performance, day after day, on their 
cross-country concert tours. Connsonata 
is their choice! Why not investigate it for 
your schools? 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
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Write today for Connsonata 


literature and name of your Conn- 
sonata dealer. No obligation. 


CONNSONATA, Division of C.G. CONN LTD. 
Department 153, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Send Connsonata literature and name of my 
Connsonata dealer, without obligation. 


NAME 





ET 


CITY. 





ZONE STATE 








OKLAHOMA Music Educators Associa. 
tion has put into booklet form the 1953 
recommendations of its Teacher Educa- 
tion committee to institutions of higher 
education in Oklahoma wishing approval 
for teacher training in music. Recom- 
mendations are made to local school 
officials also. Mentioned in the foreword 
by OMEA president Melbern Nixon for 
their efforts are past presidents Gerald 
Whitney and Charles H. Cunning and 
committee leaders Max A. Mitchell, James 
Neilson and E. J. Schultz. 


CONNECTICUT Music Educators Asso- 
ciation was given a front-page story in 
The Hartford Courant’s “Parade of 
Youth” feature section, Sunday, October 
26, 1952. Primarily concerned with the 
CMEA seventh annual festival, held in 
Hartford October 30, the article also gave 
details regarding the year ’round program 
of activities and services maintained by 
the music teachers who “function on the 
many committees . . . necessary to keep 
the vast machinery of CMEA in good 
working order.” Special mention was made 
of the all-state band, orchestra and cho- 
rus, and the educational stimulus derived 
from the organization and preparation of 
more than 650 children from nearly sey- 
enty Connecticut towns. 


OREGON Music Educators Association 
elected the following. officers for a twe- 
year term at the recent annual confer- 
ence: president—John O’Conner, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; 1st vice-presi- 
dent—Jesse Foster, Lincoln High School, 
Portland; 2nd _ vice-president—Donald 
Scott, 1707 Adams, La Grande; secretary- 
treasurer—Norman Street, 546 N.E. 12th 
Ave., Portland. 


WYOMING Music Educators Association 
elected the following officers for the 
forthcoming biennium at the annual busi- 
ness meeting in Casper: President—Rob- 
ert F. Noble, KenMoor Heights, Torring- 
ton, Wyo.; secretary-treasurer—C. Rob- 
ert Waterman, University High School, 
Laramie; band vice-president—H. Adams, 
High School, Cheyenne; vocal vice-presi- 
dent—Max Williamson, High School, 
Rawlins, Wyo.; elementary vocal vice- 
president—Mrs. Grace Jacobsen, High 
School, Casper. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Music Educators 
Association announces the following 
events on its calendar of activities: 
Annual SCMEA convention—February 
13-14, 1953, Hotel Jefferson, Columbia. 
Four District Festivals—March 9 through 
March 20. Annual State Festival—April 
15-17 at Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
John R. Fogle, City Schools, Walterboro, 
is SCMEA president. 





TEACHER AT WORK. Carol Jean Boyer, 
Warsaw, Ind., gets a lesson in routine, 
during a rehearsal of Butler University’s 
Jordan College of Music Orchestra, from 
Sidney Szathmary, a member of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra. This is 
a part of Dean J. K. Ehlert’s plan to 
“help do something about the shortage of 
experienced string players in American 
symphony orchestras.” The twenty In- 
dianapolis Symphony men who are C0- 
operating in the project are placed at 
desks with freshmen, and coach them in 
routine rehearsal and _ interpretative 
procedures. 
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PROFESSIONAL INTONATION! 
.SSO- 
y in 
= } -— | 
In 4 
ae | CONN Clarinets have been scientifically proved to 
| by . . e 
the have the finest intonation of any ever made! 
rood 
a Since 1929, when Conn made the first clarinet ever 
+ designed for A-440 pitch, constant scientific research 
“a has kept Conn clarinets “out in front” of all others 
len in accuracy of intonation, richness and fullness *s 
~~" of throat tones, strength of key mechanisms, and 
- in practical, exclusive features which help 
m make playing easier and student progress 
. faster. All Conn clarinets are individually 
ion tested on the Stroboconn for assurance 
: F ° 
si of accurate intonation before 
OD- \ 
mn \ s 
ig leaving the factory. wioie SOWRE te oan 
: Simpy 
: ing r says, ine’ 
ol, MODEL 424-N have that fine, balanced intonation so 
oh necessary for the proper development 
of a student's playing ability.” 
rs 
ng 
s: 
H CO PRECISION-THREADED 
: 
il TONE HOLE: INSERTS! 


...0ne of the secrets of 
CONN CLARINET INTONATION 


More costly to produce; but definitely superior to 
ordinary, integrally-bored tone holes. Made of special 





CROSS-SECTION CUT-AWAY VIEW 


Cut-eway, cross section view, above, shows how composition which can be machined to a finer, more 


precision-threaded insert fits into tone hole. The precise edge that results in more accurate intonation, 
uniform height of the insert (an extremely im- 
portant factor in maintaining accurate intona- 
tion) can be more consistently assured than with all Conn clarinets. Absolutely will not crack! Inserts 
the usual integrally-bored tone holes. 


more positive response and easier tone production in 


are, however, quickly and inexpensively replaced 


if chipped or broken. 


OTHER FEATURES of this fine clarinet, include: Duro-cast keys of 
special formula... the stiffest, strongest clarinet keys made; Ad- 
justable pivot screws, for quick, positive mechanism adjustment; 
Bridge key protector; finest materials and workmanship. 





7, wav @& 


2, 
Write today for complete information about the Conn 


clarinet for your students. No obligation. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 112, Elkhart, Ind. 


rT ™_ eS 





"WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND “INSTRUMENT S” 
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FOG! 


Sole distributors to authorized dealers: 


Good-bye 
“Key Probl 
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Made x 


Frucance 


FORGED 
NICKEL 
SILVER 

KEYS 


LaMonte gives you drop forged nickel sil- 
ver keys... yet it’s the lowest price French 
clarinet on the market! LaMonte’s profes- 
sional key mechanism assures you long, 
trouble-free service. LaMonte’s intona- 
tion, blowing ease and tone quality make 
better players. Ask your dealer for trial... 
or write for free LaMonte literature today. 





No. 3002— 
All Grenadilla Wood, 
17/6 Boehm System 


ae” 


Complete Outfit 


No. 3000—Ebonite 
17/6 Boehm System 


Complete Outfit 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


LAMONTE IS A SUBSIDIARY OF MARTIN FRERES 








AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MIU'SI. 
CIANS has published a handsome six. 
teen-page brochure setting forth its 
views on the Fifth Freedom—‘“the fre.. 
dom to create, pursue and enjoy the 
basic cultures of music, arts and let- 
ters.” The brochure discusses means of 
implementing this freedom, particularly 
emphasizing the need for support of 
Senate Joint Resolution 105 introduced 
by Senator James E. Murray of Montana, 
which, if enacted, would make possible 
the establishment of a National Arts 
Commission to bring recognition to tal- 
ented but neglected men and women of 
the arts. A copy of the brochure may be 
obtained from Hal Leysohn & Associates, 
Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 17. 


MY GROUP AND I, a manual for those 
who belong to associations, includes 
tested techniques for making groups 
more valuable to themselves and to their 
members. It was prepared by Gordon 
L. Lippitt, assistant director, National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment at the National Education Associa- 
tion, and Warren H. Schmidt, assistant 
professor of psychology, Springfield Col- 
lege, Mass. Mary E. Titus, legislative 
assistant for local education associations, 
National Education Association, says in 
the Foreword to the publication: “Those 
who work with associations will find in 
this booklet the stimulation to high en- 
deavor and the road to greater success 
in solving the basic problem of all or- 
ganizations—that of imbuing the mem- 
bers with zeal and zest for purposefully 
cooperative endeavors.” The manual may 
be obtained from: Educator’s Washing- 
ton Dispatch, Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC AS THE LANGUAGE OF EMO- 
TION, the text of an address by Carroll 
C. Pratt, professor of psychology at 
Princeton University, delivered in De- 
cember 1950 has been published by the 
Library of Congress under the auspices 
of the Louis Charles Elson Memorial 
Fund. The twenty-six page booklet may 
be obtained free from the Music Divi- 
=. — of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. 


REPORT. The American Association of 
School Administrators has recently pub- 
lished the official report of the associa- 
tion’s 78th annual conventions held in 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Boston the 
spring of 1952, under the title: “Leader- 
ship—for American Education.” Chapters 
of the report include: Religious Steward- 
ship for Today’s Children, The Citizen’s 
Obligation to Schools, The Three R’s and 
Today’s Schools, Fundamentals for To- 
morrow’s Schools, Administrative Lead- 
ers for Good Schools, Great Issues in 
American Education. The following is 
from the Foreward: “The people of this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE TEN) 





OFFICIAL GROUP. Left to right—Ed- 
ward Hamilton, Knoxville, Tenn., presi- 
dent MENC Southern Division; Mrs. 
Milton McCafferty, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
coordinating chairman of the 1953 MENC 
Southern Division convention committee; 
Ben V. Grasso, New York, N.Y., president 
of the Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation, and Anne Grace O’Callaghan, 
Atlanta, Ga., first vice-president and im- 
mediate past-president of the Southern 
Division. (Photo courtesy The Chatta- 
nooga Times.) 
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“Let's check your Drum Section” 


Fy 


TO MUSIC 
EDUCATORS 








TELLS HOW TO SOLVE | 
MOST OF YOUR PERCUSSION SECTION PROBLEMS! 


Absolutely the most complete, authoritative question and answer handbook on the 
“Drum Section” ever published. Covers such important topics as the drum roll, elevation 
of drum sticks, proper execution of basic drum rudiments, stick positions, proper drum 
sizes, care of drum heads, recommended models of sticks and beaters as well as other 
equipment for both concert and marching groups. 

Every BANDMASTER and ORCHESTRA DIRECTOR should have this excellent guide 


for daily reference. Send for it today. 


Write { Mail 


= 
| 
| 
coupon of a postcard 
today for your FREE copy 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


LEEDY & LUDWIG, Dept.123, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send my FREE copy of “Let’s check your Drum 
Section,” at no obligation. 


of this great new guide 
to better drum sections. 
No obligation. 


Name. 





Address 





—_——— — — — .. —. — —. — J 








City, Zone, State. 





“WORLD’S FINEST School 
‘I teach O BAND ( ORCHESTRA [( VOCAL 


DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS” 
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This famous + show piece adapts itself surprisingly well to 
technique. Th 
played by a clarinet choir in unison. 


MANHATTAN BEACH ns P. Sousa, arr. 
P. Yoder (Q 2349) _............ Concert Band 1.50) 


today's standards. 


_ CaRL FISCHER. 21952 j 
7, 80 Years of Service in 1 / 
z= ) 
] THE LATEST BAND NUMBERS | 
j CHALET (Overture)—David Bennett (J 498) Mrs "708 J 
] (with 8-line Conductor's Score) ] 
am Bay py BL, - RB. BD lk ee Y, 

| CHOPIN MELODY (Etude, Op. 10, No. 3)—arr. by ] 
Y with skill and! understanding, flowing singingly cuvesd Wh the beautiful Y 
ag ROYALE—David Bennett (J 499) 5.00 7.50 | 
SS oe oe rts. cee Y 
Y Fa with impressionistic harmonies, varied with some staccato Y 
DEEP SEA CHANTEY—arr. by E. Siegmeister (J = 5.50 8.25 | 
Y ty ty 45} 4+. - eee Y 
j HYMN TO THE SUN—Rimsky-Korsakoff, arr. j 
Y Y 
] Pricer year (J 495) Ee 5.00 7.50 ] 
J KING COTTON (March)—VJ. P. Sousa, arr. P. Yoder y 
Y Y 
] oe; eta (Concert Band 1.50) ] 
Y o Se cup se of this favorite with instrumentation meeting up-to- Y 
| THE yt HIGHWAY (Overture)—Merle J. Isaac _ on 
Yj on opie seen = march of progress and is offered as © estate to Yj 
j LIBERTY BELL (March)—J. P. Sousa, arr. P. Yoder ] 
j ms cog ee on 5 eon aa fi ] 
— wat Soo (For Solo Bb Cornet (or / 

von mg mg ly Ay A a Bl 6.00 Y 


s arr. also may be used to advantage with the melody 


Another new edition of a Sousa “hit'' with instrumentation according to 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


WN 


valve 


MK 


BCBRYG 








XQ. .. WW 


KX 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° DALLAS e 


MN 


CARL FRICHIBR, wn. 00 Cees 04, tw Ys 
|.]0MU-LLAMMHHHHHH0]HHHA7ALDLDHAAAL4DHMMMMA 


SSS. 
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SN 


LOS ANGELES 


\“ 
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Something new! Something different! 


MUSIC FOR MELODY INSTRUM 
by Frederick Beckman 


in upper elementary grades and Junior High School. 
C-melody instrument. 


early level. 


by Mr. Beckman’s Melody Flute Ensemble at the MENC 
delphia, 1952. 
Instrument part .50 

Copies sent for examination on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street f 





ENTS 


A collection of well-known pieces—folk, classic, modern—for ensemble work 
Can be played on Recorder, Melody Flute, Symphonet, and any two octave 
An inexpensive way to give boys and girls a real musical experience at an 


Several of these arrangements were performed with overwhelming success 


Conference, Phila- 
Piano part 1.50 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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world are divided in many ways today, 
Fundamentally they are divided on the 
moral and spiritual issues arising from 
the difference between democracy and 
the Soviet communism. This division has 
created many questions about the way 
in which our own society shall develop, 
and more ———- about the func. 
tions of schools in our society. Leaders 
and students of societies in general agree 
that the survival of any people is in part 
dependent upon a program of organized 
education. That program must be appro- 
priate to the aspirations of the people 
as found in their government and way 
of life. This concept brings peculiar chal- 
lenges to the leadership of America’s 
unique system of decentralized public 
schools. Some of these challenges are dis- 
cussed by distinguished Americans in 
the symposium .. .” The publication 
may be secured from the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1201 
Py St., N.W., Washingion 6, D.C. Price 
2.50. 


NEW RESEARCH PUBLICATION. The 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA announces’ a new profes- 
sional and research quarterly for those 
interested in communication—the Audio- 
Visual Communication Review. The new 
quarterly will be of particular interest 
to audio-visualists, directors of research, 
communication specialists, social psy- 
chologists, semanticists and librarians, 
The first edition will be published in 
February 1953. William H. Allen, Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction, University of 
Wisconsin, is the editor. The subscrip- 
tion price to DAVI members is $3.00; to 
non-members $4.00. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the department at 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“BASIS FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING,” 
the thirty-first yearbook of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, scheduled for publication in Sep- 
tember 1952, deals with the fundamental 
question, “What are the basic require- 
ments in the ideal teaching situation?” 
The publication includes some fifty 
articles written by principals, superin- 
tendents, aes, elementary school 
teachers, co 

tors of child guidance. 


RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC COMMITTEE, 
a division of the MENC Committee on 
Music for Childhood, is seeking data 
and information on teaching experiences 
inthe rural school field. Journal readers 
are invited to submit such information, 


including music programs and other ac- - 
tivities, with accompanying pictures if ~ 


possible. Material may be sent in care 
of the Music Educators Journal, 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IH., or directly 
to Thomas Annett, national chairman of 
the Committee on Rural School Music, 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse. 


OPERA COMPETITION. Ohio Univer- 


sity, Athens, is offering a prize of $250.00 
for a new opera based on an American 
subject. Any American citizen is eligible 
to submit one or more works; the closing 
date for the competition will be May 1, 
1958. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Hollace E. Arment, School of Music, 
Ohio University, Athens. 


AWARD WINNER. David Ward-Stein- 
man, 16-year-old Alexandria (La.) high 
school senior was judged winner of the 
Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion’s creative music award for his com- 
osition, “Three Preludes for Piano and 
rchestra.” The composition was pre- 


miered by the All-State’ High School 


Orchestra at the Louisiana Education 


Association annual convention Novem- — 


ber 24 in New Orleans. 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC EDUCATORS 


ASSOCIATION board has accepted the 
resignation of George Burt as first vice- 


resident, and announces that Fred Oh- 


endorf of Long Beach will fill the unex- 
pired term (July 1, 1953). Mr. Burt has 
entered into a business partnership with 


Justin Barston in the Keynote Music 


Company at Los Angeles. 
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"It is a comfort to 
work with a Gam- 
bleized score."* 


Ti ME MARCHES ON 


Usic ves LIVES FOREVER 






VIRTUOSI DI ROMA—RENATO FASANO, Director 
Toscanini says—''You are the great instrumental 














VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
“World's _ 
Pianist 


> 


"| find your method 
of binding music not 
only extremely prac- 
tical but also most 
attractive and superi- 
or to any work which 
has been done for me. 





ROSA RAISA 
"Distinguished Operatic 
Artist"’ 





GAMBLE HINGED 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 
"'The Master Violinist"’ 


<< 


"Music is given 
lasting care when 
Gambleized and is 
a joy to the musi- 
cian."’ 





TAUNO HANNIKAINEN — Former Conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, and GEORGE P 
Custodian of the Symphon 
"Gambleizing is a wonde Ful way of preserving 
and restoring music. . . . 


Library, agree that 


guart the New Year with 
gv Without Gambjeizine 
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PIERKOT— 


ensemble of this age. . . 
"'Gamblelizing can make splendid with new Ii a 
the old musical scores which have been worn ou 


World Famous Artists 





Gambleizing—The Modern Hinging Method 
—is a most unique binding that adds years 
of preservation to your new or old music, at 
amazingly low cost. 


Gambleizing—plus our "On Approval" Plan 
—plus our famed speed and accuracy in 
handling your orders—provides the ultimate in 
Music Service. With or without the hinge 
we're here to serve you—but 


“Gambleize to Economize" 





ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
**Distinguished Composer-Pianist"’ 


"How sad that Gambleizing was not 
invented centuries ago, to have pre- 
served for us all of the poker 
manuscripts of the great masters of 
the past."’ 





"lt is a delight to 
use a Gambelized 
score—which does 
not offer bouncing 
resistance every 


time one wishes to 
turn a page."’ 





FRITZ REINER 


‘'Outstanding Sym- 
phonic and Operatic 
Conductor" 


<- 


“The music of the 
immortals Is fit- 
tingly bound aad 
preserved whe en 
Gambelized."" 





MARIAN ANDERSON 


‘America’s Great 
Singer"’ 


> 


"To have it Gam- 
bleized is to 
serve your music 
for a lifetime."" 





ETHEL BARTLETT and 
RAE ROBERTSON 
The Alphaand Omega 
of Two-Piano Teams" 





THOR JOHNSON—Conductor of the Cincinnati 
pa wpe and ERIC DELAMARTER—Composer, 
looking over the Gambelized score of Delamarter’ : 


Cluney Su r. Johnson says: "It is always 
pleasure to, , conduct scores which have : 
Gambleized. 


but WITH Gambles 


where you can procure the 
MULT ome) Mel Mellel tial-e: 


MUSIC COMPANY, 312-14 SOUTH WABASH AVE., 
SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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new American works 


for piano 
Wesley LaViolette—7 Preludes ' $1.25 
Robert Muczynski—Sonatina . sistiaaiuias, 


for violin and piano 


Ernest Kanitz—Suite . ’ a ee 
Wesley LaViolette—Sonata _... Ske, nse: 


for ‘cello and piano 


Victor Babin—12 Variations on a theme 
of Henry Purcell........... ini: a 


Frederick Piket—Dance & March—sc. & pts........... 2.00 


for orchestra 
Roger Goeb—Fantasy, for oboe & string orchestra 


full score $2.00; oboe solo .35; string parts .35 ea. 


Charles Sorrentino—Ameresque, scherzo for small 
orchestra 


full score $3.00; set of parts $3.00; extra paits .30 ea. 
order from your dealer 
or directly from 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street New York City 36 


£ 
( ) 
( ) 
: | 
( ) 
( ) 
| 
: | 
( ) 
| | 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
: | 
for brass quartet: 2 trumpets & 2 trombones 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
} | 
( ) 


a ne eae 


now 
P&M pressiure plate 








ligatures 











FOR BETTER TONE-LONGER REED LIFE | TRY ONE ATA 
clarinet and alto sax $1.25 ff Rerain shor 


tenor sax $1.35 OR WRITE 
PATENTED PENZEL, MUELLER &CO.. Inc. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 
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NASM ELECTION. At its annual meet- 
ing held in Chicago November 25-30, 
1952, the National Association of Schools 
of Music elected the following officers: 
President—Harrison Keller, president of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass.; vice president—E. Wil- 
liam Doty, Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, University of Texas, Austin; sec. 
retary—Burnet C. Tuthill (reelected), 
director, Memphis College of Music, 
Memphis, Tenn.; treasurer—Frank B, 
Jordan (reelected), dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Retiring president Price 
Doyle, director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky, will continue to 
represent the Committee on Curricula as 
music education liaison. 


MUSIC PROGRAMS at the AASA con- 
vention at Atlantic City will be furnished 
by the following: Westfield, N. J., A Cap- 
pella Choir at the Vesper Service on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 15, Janet Grim- 
ler, conductor. Hornell, N. Y., High 
School Symphonic Band on Sunday night, 
Feb. 15, Dean Harrington, conductor. At- 
lantic City Schools Music Department, 
Monday night, Feb. 16, John Jaquish, 
conductor. Arlington, Va., Washington- 
Lee High School Choir, Tuesday night, 
Feb. 17, Florence Booker, conductor. In 
addition to helping plan the music pro- 
grams, MENC has cooperated in arrange- 
ments for a discussion of “The Piace of 
Music and the Arts in Today’s Schools.” 
Speakers: William R. Sur, East Lansing, 
Mich.; Louis Wersen, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
chairman—L. Frazer Banks, superintend- 
ent of schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


STATE MUSIC AND ART CONSULT- 
ANTS will meet in Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 4-6 for a U.S. Office of Education- 
sponsored conference. Invited are state 
“supervisors” or “consultants,” as well 
as persons having similar responsibili- 
ties in states which have no special con- 
sultants. For information write chair- 
man of the MENC Council of State Su- 
pervisors of Music, Lloyd V. Funchess, 
Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge 4, or Arne W. Randall, 
Specialist in Fine Arts, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 





RAUL GARRIDO, music consultant to 
the audio-visual service of the Ministry 
of Education, Santiago, Chile, a recent 
caller at the MENC headquarters office 
in Chicago, visited the United States 
under the “Point Four” program on tech- 
nical and cultural Aid to Latin-American 
countries, administered by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. The purpose of this 
trip was to study new ways and means of 
communication in the teaching field 
through radio and television. Mr. Gar- 
rido is pictured during a broadcast of 
Chilean music over University of Wis- 
consin Station WHA, Madison. While 
visiting the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Mich., he was the narrator (in 
Spanish) on four tape recordings of per- 
formances by high school instrumental 
and vocal groups, which have been circu- 
lated in South American countries. 
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You Pay for Quality 
ut It Costs You Nothing! 


We have manufactured Record Players for 


When you buy a McClure Record Player you 
fifteen years. 


get an instrument that is expertly engineered and 





honestly made from new material of highest 





quality. The dealers listed below have these 
air- Naturally it costs a little more than a flimsy machines in stock and are qualified 
machine made from cheap reject material. to give you a demonstration and to 
1ca- But it is worth more because it will give you advise with you as to the most suit- 
a better service and it will actually cost you less in able equipment for your needs. If no 
the long run. dealer near you write to us. 








The cheap machine will need constant costly 


repairs. The McClure machine will not. Guar- 
anteed for one year instead of the usual ninety 
days, it will stand up for years against the rough 


usage of schools, and render the highest standard 


of service. 


0. J. McClure Talking Pictures 


1119 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 











STATE CITY DEALER STREET PHONE 
Arkansas Little Rock Grimm-Williams Co. 115 W. 6th St. 4-6158 
California Laguna Beach Audio-Visual Supply Company 247 Broadway 4-3526 
Sacramento Audio-Visual Supply Company 2505 Cambon Way Iv. 9-6576 
San Francisco Photo & Sound Co. 116 Natoma St. Ex. 2-2103 
Colorado Denver Davis Audio-Visual Co. 723 E. 17th Ave. Ac. 6588 
Florida Tam Southern Photo & News 608 E. Lafayette St. 2-2127 
Georgia Atlanta Stevens Pictures 101 Walton St. Wa. 3479 
Idaho Boise Audio-Visual Consultants 305 N. 9th St. 9798 
Illinois Chicago Jay Harry Ort 4641 Woodlawn Avenue At. 5-5409 
On the Spot Recording Co. 2545 N. Sawyer Ca. 7-4927 
Vydra Visual 2956 W. Peterson Ave. Br. 4-6400 
Kansas Salina Leffingwell’s 232A S. Santa Fe Ave. 7-2642 
Louisiana Alexandria Stanley Projection Co. 211% Murray St. 3-1109 
New Orleans Jasper Ewing & Sons 725 Poydras St. Ra. 5257 
Maryland Baltimore Collins Motion Picture Service 506 St. Paul St. Sa. 0215 
Minnesota Minneapolis Midwest Audio-Visual Co. 10 W. 25th St. Br. 8847 
Mississippi Jackson Herschel Smith Co. 119 Roach St. 2-2346 
issouri Chillicothe B. R. Harris & Co. 722 Washington St. 1413 
St. Louis Erker Bros. Optical Co. 610 Olive St. Ch. 9410 
Montana Helena Crescent Movie Supply Service 1031 Logan St. 
Nebraska Lincoln Leffingwell’s 1945 Park 
New York Albany Wilber Visual Service 119 State St. 
Hempstead Ken Killian Box 364 7-1500 
ew Berlin Wilber Visual Service 28 Genesee St. 9-2921 
New York Ken Killian 254 W. 47th St. Ju. 6-4370 
Ohio Akron Advision Associates 797 N. Main St. Bl. 1 
Cleveland Carpenter Visual Service 13902 Euclid Ave. UI. 1-0121 
Oregon Portland Moore’s Motion Pic. Ser. 33 N.W. 9th Ave. Br. 6497 
Pennsylvania Hawthorn B. E. George 41-R-2 
Philadelphia Lippincott Pictures 4729 Ludlow St. Gr: 2-0150 
Pittsburgh Visual Art Films 3524 Fifth Ave. Ma. 1-1130 
Rhode Island Providence United Camera 607 Westminster Un. 1-2654 
Virginia Richmond J. M. Stackhouse Co. 5803 Patterson Ave. 5-2871 
Washington Spokane Audio-Visual Consultants South 17 Washington Ri. 2494 
West Virginia Charleston Haley Audio-Visual Service Box 703 22927 
Huntington MusAideS Inc. 1st Natl. Bank Bldg. 
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HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY 


is a fauorite with both 
Onchestras and High School 
on College Orchestras: 


» 
IT embraces the major works of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Haydn, Mozart and Schubert, as well as more recent 
composers: Chabrier, Enesco, Prokofieff and Johann 
Strauss among others. 


IN most cases Wind parts (Cl. Tpt.) have been trans- 
posed to Bh; Horn parts to F; Tromb. in bass clef. 


EXTRA heavy white paper and clear engraving 
evident in Score and Parts. Paper size 10% x 13% 
inches. All Scores are plastic-bound, insuring easy 


handling. 


ANY Hampton Orchestra work may be played with- 
out payment of any performance-fee whatsoever. 


ALTHOUGH this is in every respect a critically 
correct and Superior Edition, its prices are well with- 
in the budget of any Orchestra group. 


For instance: Mozart's “Haffner” Symphony costs only 
$6.50 for a score and a complete set of parts. With extra 
strings (7.7.6.5.5) it costs just $16.50. 





To convince you further may we send you free of 
charge our 32 page descriptive catalog containing 
all necessary data regarding this truly remarkable 
Library? Just drop us a postcard. 











EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Bidg. Radio City New York 17, N.Y. 
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CHOIR ROBES 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! PULPIT VESTMENTS ALTAR HANGINGS 
Custom Tailored Vestments 

All styles, skillfully made of fine fabrics 

EXTRA QUALITY WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


The Function of Music 


; Write for catalog, 
in the Secondary- samples, quotations 
School Curriculum 

See MENC list of publications on Sed: 
page 65 for announcement. noun = 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Roch. 
ester, N. Y., announces the appointments" 
of Orazio D. Frugoni and Armand Basile 
to the piano faculty. Mr. Frugoni comes 
to the school from a concert career og 
the Continent, and is the principal piang 
recording artist for Vox. Mr. Basile wo 
the American Artist award in 1952 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN COMPANY 
Chicago is celebrating its 25th year j 
the school music publishing field. After 
Mr. Hoffman’s death in 1945 Mrs. Hoffs 
man expanded her part in the businegg) 
and is now its president and editor-in. 
chief. The company’s new silver annie 
versary catalog may be obtained by writ) 
ing to the firm at 118 W. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC, | 
1619 Broadway, New York City, has 
cently acquired the Ernest S. Willian 

School of Music catalog from the estate 
of the late artist, teacher and composer) 
The property includes the Williams 
method for trumpet or cornet. q 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY an. 
nounces the appointment of Arnold Per © 
ris as northeastern representative. Mr, 
Perris was formerly conductor of the 
men’s and women’s glee clubs and direc 
tor of the concert and marching bands at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. For three years he wrote and pro-) 
duced a weekly radio program of musi¢™ 
appreciation for children on radio sta’ 
tion WJIW. 


H. & A. SELMER has recently prepared” 
a striking king-size catalog (No. 170) 
measuring 17% x 22% inches, containing” 
illustrations of the company’s line 
band instruments, as well as some inter- 7 
esting views taken in their plants in this 
country and in France showing various 
stages in the manufacture of the instru- 
ments. 


SHAWNEE PRESS, Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., has absorbed the catalog of 
Paull-Pioneer Corporation. After many 
years in the field, the Paull-Pioneer firm 
has been dissolved. 


AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
Redwood City, Calif., has promoted Har- 
rison Johnston to the position of general 

sales manager, according to word from 

= firm’s general manager, George I. 
ong. 


SCHERL & ROTH, INC., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio, has issued the second edition of 


“The String Teacher’s Manual,” a hand- | 


some catalog which, in addition to the 
illustrated offerings of stringed instru- 
ments, contains the “Minimum Standards 
for Stringed Instruments in the Schools” 
approved by the String Instruction Com- 
mittee of the MENC. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY an- 
nounces the appointment of James E. 
Green to the position of consultant in 
music education in the company’s south- 
western division at Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Green was formerly supervisor of music 
in the Austin (Texas) public schools. 





SPEAKER at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco’s Service Club directors’ meeting 
was Charles M. Dennis, former president 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, and director of music, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. This event is one 
of the activities developed from coast 
to coast under the sponsorship of the 
MENC Committee on Cooperation with 
the Armed Services. 
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nter- 
thi 
ou ® Lieutenant Commander Charles Brendier, U.S.N., conducts massed bands in "Stars and Stripes Forever." 
J ater 
g of ~ 
“” | AMERICA’S FOREMOST PROVING GROUND 
i va 
nera 
from 
- YOUTHFUL TALENT 
1 15, 
n of ' 
and- 
ie | MUSIC ART DANCE DRAMA RADIO 
= 
,Om- 
.E Divisions: 
“Mt JUNIOR INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL UNIVERSITY 
a (2 camps) for boys and (2 camps) for boys and (2 camps) for boys and (2 camps) for college and 
, girls from school grades 3 girls from school grades 7 girls from senior high graduate students 

thru 6 thru 9 school grades 

Affiliated with the University of Michigan 

vs NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
Ling 
hs 
an- Interlochen, Michigan 
on 
the Winter Office: 303 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
vit 
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A Thrilling New Composition For Band By The Inimitable Richard Rodgers 


“GUADALCANAL MARCH" 


from Richard Rodgers’ score for “Victory At Sea,” the dramatic film and music history of naval operations during 
World War II. This is being produced by the U.S. Navy and scheduled for fall release over the NBC Television 
Network. GUADALCANAL MARCH is scored for band by Erik Leidzén. 


Standard Band ......... esis cident ae eee seven 4.50 
Conductor . JS Extra Parts, each... meat in 
AND 


By your request -- these additions to the popular 


HIGHLIGHT SERIES FOR BAND 
Transcribed by Paul Yoder 
From Burton Lane’s scintillating music for “Finian’s Rainbow” 


Highlights {rom FINIAN'S RAINBOW 


Standard Band __ ...3.00 oi cece inieioicieonelpionenabsapheguainitoeniienll 4.50 
Conductor .......... eee 75 GEERT NESTE Ao er ene .30 


From Gershwi in’s music for America’ s First Great Opera, “Porgy And Bess” 


Highlights from PORGY AND BESS 


Standard Band _... sie sisetginiaaeiecdda dahioascaliiall 3.00 ici cassnceblesintitennlitesieenil 4.50 
Conductor 75 a ee reer .30 
Chappell & Co., Inc. T. B. Harms Company Williamson Music, Inc. 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. Gershwin Publishing Corporation 


RKO Bldg. ° Rockefeller Center - New York 20. N. Y. 











WENGER 


MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 





DISPLAY — SHOWMANSHIP — PERFORMANCE 


Place Your Group on Wenger Risers 








WENGER RISERS— 


© Set up faster— 
® Take down faster— 


® Store more compactly— 
. «+ than any other riser. 


Standard 18 section riser accom- 
modated 60-75 players, as pic 
RL Gtéscinbaeestanaben’s $756.00 
Three-Step Riser for Standing 


Chorus, 15-18 Singers...... $38.70 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG TODAY 


STORAGE 


The complete riser 
pictured above and at 
right is stored in one 
stack 2/x9’l"x6’h. 
Over 400% saving in 
storage space! 












3-in-| RISERS for BAND, ORCHESTRA and SEATED CHORUS. 











(Make These Three Set-Ups with One Set of RISERS) 
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THE FUNCTION OF MUSIC IN THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
irst published in the November 1952 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Seeondary-School Principals, is now 
enable in a separate pamphlet issued 
ENC. See page 65 for announce- 
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test of musicality 
by E. Thayer Gaston, Ph.D. 


NOW ON PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
e EASIER TO GIVE e ELIMINATES MANY ERRORS 


The new recorded edition of this classroom aid is 
now available. Not only does the recording of this 
accepted test simplify administration of the test, 
but also, more precise knowledge of the student’s 
musical ability and potentiality is available. This 
new recorded test is up-to-date, keeping pace with 
progress in modern music education today. A 
scoring mask makes grading simple and rapid. 
You will be impressed by the validity of the 
test’s objective evaluation of student 
aptitudes and attitudes. 













Fill out and mail the convenient coupon below 
for your free descriptive folder ‘‘A PROSPECTUS 
ON TEST OF MUSICALITY”’. 


STREEP MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT S-3 

913-15 GRAND AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Sirs: 

Please send a free copy of A PROSPECTUS 
ON TEST OF MUSICALITY to: 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone State 


— 
= 
na 























Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


William S$. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. For free catalog, 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

















Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


SOLID SILVER FLUTES — PICCOLOS 
108 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. - 
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ALBUMS 2-B AND 3-B OF 
Our Singing Werld 
NOW READY! 


Two delightful new albums (4 records 
each) for grades 2 and 3 have been added 
to this popular collection. Like the other 
records, they serve as models for interpre- 
tation, tempo, and enunciation, and help 
you and your pupils learn the songs more 
accurately. You will also enjoy the varied 
and artistic accompaniments by piano, or- 
gan, celesta, and songbells, and occasional 
sound effects which are designed to develop 
the natural rhythm of children. Record 
Albums available for Kindergarten through 
Grade 6. 





PITTS ¢ GLENN 
WATTERS 


For a list of songs in each album, write to 
your nearest sales office for circular No. 49. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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Our Prologue to 1953 


WE of the present generation have inherited one of the significant opportunities of 
the age. In our present positions we can influence American youth in a truly 

creative fashion. This is a trust bequeathed to us by a generation of music teachers and 

pioneers who believed greatly in the power of music to influence youth for good. 

The seeds that were planted a hundred and fifteen years ago when Lowell Mason 
started the movement to make music a part of American education and, seventy 
years later, the early meeting in Keokuk, Iowa, that started a new profession on 
its way, have now resulted in a professional organization of more than 25,000 mem- 
bers. Yes, we have a wonderful past, but are we going to try to live in it? Rather we 
must try to live up to it—or, better yet, beyond it. 

Today we must not fail to take up our assignment. It is easy to be enamoured of 
the past, to dwell in the “good old days,” the times of notable achievements. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes speaks of those who think and live in the good old days—who sit 
“by the raked up ashes of the past,’ and warm their “thin hands above the whiten- 
ing embers”—as people without a purpose, who should take a look at the sun and 
realize that a new day has dawned. 

We must be up and alive to live in this new year. 

The past is but a prologue to the present. If we do not make progress and seize 
every opportunity offered today, what of the future? Our present jobs call attention 
to our responsibilities for constructive action. As music educators we must assume 
our full role in the American scene and contribute our part as leaders, not only - 
in our own field, but in all related fields in both local and national situations. Our 
time calls for men and women who can face the world boldly and imaginatively, rep- 
resenting America in the full strength of her historical and world setting. 

We propose that Music IN AMERICAN EpucaTION shall represent the best in our tra- 
ditions, the realities of the present, and the promises of the future. 

Such an interpretation of the current scene should help all Americans to face 
realistically the choices that must be made. A view of the social and philosophical 
foundations that must undergird the entire curriculum must be a part of our thinking 
in building music programs suited to our time. 

This new year of 1953 holds out a welcome challenge to us all. The State, Division, 
and National committees for Music in American Education have a great task ahead. 
With the united strength of our profession, great good can be accomplished. 

Unity of purpose must become our goal in 1953. 

RALPH E. Rusu, President 
Music Educators National Conference 
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Competing with 


the Professional 


H. L. SHIBLER 


usic is as old as the human race and it is just as 

much a part of man as are his eyes or his ears 

or his hunger: or his thirst. The lowest savage 
of the most desolate part of Africa has his music, just 
as the civilized nations have theirs. 

Usually the musical activities of social groups come 
into existence because there is a need for something to 
help counteract unavoidable pressures. Illustrations of 
this may be found in the history of almost any group of 
people. The singing, dancing, and music-making of the 
southern Europeans meet thi, need. The great choral 
societies of the Welsh miners reflect the same solution. 
The ballad-making of the English and of their descend- 
ants in this country, the songs of the lonesome cowboys, 
the spirituals of the slaves—all show an adequate solu- 
tion found in music. 


A Vital Part of the Curriculum 


In recent years, the study of music has become a vital 
part of the curriculum in elementary schools and high 
schools. Children in the lower grades have singing games, 
rhythm bands, dances, and simple little songs. Upper- 
grade pupils form bands, orchestras, and singing groups. 
They even compose original songs individually and to- 
gether. Students in high schools continue singing, orches- 
tra and band activities, and musical plays. 





The number and kinds of experiences in music pro- 
vided by different schools vary greatly—more, probably, 
than any other subject. Practically all schools, no matter 
how small, offer at least one unit of algebra, one or two 
of history, and three or four of English. By no means 
do all schools offer units in music ; yet music—especially 
vocal music—probably costs the least of any of the sub- 
jects a school can offer. 


At the other extreme are those schools offering so 
many courses in music that if a pupil took them all he 
would have no time for anything else. 


The types of courses offered depend upon the size of 
the school, the number and kind of teachers, local financial 
conditions, facilities available, community interest in 
music, and the like. In the case of the very small, three- 
teacher school, often the only feasible music program 
includes some sort of a chorus or glee club, and a non- 
descript band or orchestra. 

The adequacy of a music program, however, is not 
determined by the size of the school. It is determined 
by the leadership of the music educators, the cooperation 
of the school, and the interest of the community. Even 
with limited facilities a good music program can be main- 
tained, especially in vocal music, if there is strong leader- 
ship and community interest. In many small towns and 
in some rural areas excellent music programs are oper- 
ated. Small town orchestras, bands, and vocal groups 
often surpass those of the larger cities. Part of this 
excellence is due to the spirit of competition among small 
communities, and community pride in the affairs of the 
school and the town. 
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Competition a Vitalizing Factor 


Competition is seen here as a vitalizing factor. No 
community is so isolated today that it does not have access 
to good music. Radio and television bring the nation’s 
best talent into the rural or village home. The foremost 
symphonies of the land can be heard in nearly every 
home. Here is opportunity for the music educator to 
promote a program of listening in the home. I know of 
some schools which have developed a systematic program 
of home listening. 

It used to be that the average person heard little more 
than the music of his local community. Now the aver- 
age person has the country’s best talent at his finger tips 
—either on television, radio, or recording. It is no wonder 
that the American audience is listening to the musical 
efforts of the public schools with an attitude that is more 
and more critical. 

Because of the broadening of the general public’s 
musical education, our school musicians are competing 
with the best musicians in the land. Whether we like it or 
not, we are competing with the professionals. 

While few persons would make judgments concerning 
a mathematics teacher’s classes or a science teacher's 
approach, almost everyone feels that he knows enough 
about music to criticize the work of the voice teacher or 
the band director’s efforts. In order to meet these crit- 
icisms, our schools must strive for professional standards. 

And what do we mean by professional standards? I 
like to think of a professional performance as being one 
in which we find certain plus values beyond the perfec- 
tion of technique. The plus values are all of those things 
which help us to enjoy and respond to the music, things 
that go beyond the understanding and appreciation of the 
technical perfection of a performance. They are the emo- 
tional qualities—the expressiveness, the showmanship— 
deriving from the personality of the conductor, his selec- 
tion of program numbers and his ability to satisfy the 
audience. 


Selection of Repertoire 


It is hard to define, in mere words, just what is emo- 
tionally satisfying to an audience. However, if one is 
listening to a piece of music and can lean back and say 
within himself, “Ah, this is good” and if one can have a 
feeling of an enriched experience within himself, then the 
music has this plus value. 

Too many of our music teachers concentrate onlv on 
the technical perfection of a number. They seem to for- 
get that a simple melody or song, presented in a pleasing 
manner and with good interpretation, is received much 
better by both the layman and the expert than a difficult 
piece not too well done. 

Attention should be given to the selection of numbers. 
They should be melodic ; they should be harmonious, and 
should be chosen with the particular audience in mind. 
There should be fewer performances of numbers which 
are used only for a display of technique. 
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Too often the teacher uses little or no discretion in his 
selection of program material. Whether it is a fifteen- 
minute spot for a PTA luncheon, or an hour’s concert in 
the school auditorium, he must be able to choose the ap- 
propriate selections for the audience. Quite frequently 
a certain program is presented to many audiences—and it 
may not be suitable for any one of them. 

When we are dealing with untrained voices, or with 
voices limited in their range and quality, the selection of 
numbers is all the more important. Some music cannot be 
handled at all by such persons. Music too difficult for the 
choral group may be sung in the classrooms or before a 
student body, but it should not be presented to the public, 
on the stage or over the radio. The public performance 
should be limited to those numbers which the pupils can 
do well. 

We believe thoroughly in teaching good technique. We 
do not believe in limiting music participation to those 
pupils who have outstanding ability. Everyone in the 
school should participate, to some extent, in the school’s 
music program. However, there should be certain groups 
that are so well! trained that they can present a program 
without embarrassment to good taste and without apolo- 
gies—in short, a music program with plus values. 

When one of our high school groups is presented and 
the balance of voices is poor and the phrasing and inter- 
pretation are bad, how can we expect anyone except fond 
parents, relatives, and friends to choose to listen to the 
program ? 


Radio Programs and Public Appearances 


More and more our schools are having the opportunity 
to present radio programs. In a broadcast it is the sound 
alone which counts. In the school auditorium or a con- 
cert hall, the attractiveness of youth and the personalities 
and the friendships of the performers frequently serve to 
excuse mistakes or blemishes in the performance. In the 
broadcast, however, the performers are unseen and un- 
known to most of the listeners, and their work is judged 
entirely on how it sounds. 

Because the performer remains unseen in a radio broad- 
cast, our schools’ music must approach the professional 
level even more. In a broadcast the musical group should 
be well balanced; the instructor should be familiar 
with the technical points peculiar to radio, the program 
must be well selected, and, above all, the performers 
must be good. As every person connected with radio is 
aware, the listener is free, at any time, to lift a finger 
and choose another program. 

Only through attaining all or some of the professional 
techniques which our best musicians and musical organ- 
izations use are we going to be able to meet the competi- 
tion. This is why the music in our high schools must 
constantly be improved and directed to achieve the pro- 
fessional touch. 

Our teachers are no longer living in the ivory tower of 
the small community. Everyone can hear good music well 
presented. We should realize that an important part of 
a music teacher’s training is how to prepare and present 
a good musical program, one which is suitable for a par- 
ticular audience. 

Our teacher training institutions should give more 
attention to training music teachers in the practices and 
techniques of public appearances. No physics teacher is 
expected to put on a show equal to a Fourth of July dis- 
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THIS ARTICLE by a prominent school 
administrator presents some fresh view- 
points—a well written and pointed con- 
tribution which readers will welcome 
whether or not in agreement with the 
opinions expressed by the author. Dr. 
Shibler is general superintendent of the 
public schools in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The title of the article is his own, and in 
the parlance of the music education fiele 
undoubtedly will be interpreted as “keeping pace” with the 
professionals rather than actually “competing” in the area 
of performance. The text of the article was taken from the 
manuscript of an address presented at the 1951 annual 
meeting of the Indiana Music Educators Association. 

















play, and the history department is not especially con- 
demned if it does not produce a radio script comparable to 
NBC’s “You Are There” series. But if the music depart- 
ment does not, at every performance, equal the Band of 
America, the All Girl Orchestra, or the Fred Waring 
Choir, then it is blamed for not adequately training the 
children. 


The relationship between the school and the community, 
as far as the music department is concerned, is usually 
considered in terms of public appearances of the school 
organizations: the participation of the band in civic pa- 
rades ; appearances of soloists or ensemble groups at local 
clubs ; extra-curricular activities of the director in leading 
church choirs or municipal orchestras, or forming Band- 
“Booster” clubs. These are all-important public relations 
contacts between the school music department and the 
community. However, the school music performances 
must be good or else the public relations effect is bad. 


Music in Our Lives Today 


Music may not be a fundamental tool for living, but it 
has a more and more important place in our lives today 
than ever before. The ability to play, to sing, to appreci- 
ate, gives an emotional release, a loosening up, with all 
the resulting pleasures and enjoyments. Music is an ex- 
pressive form of art which serves as a lift or an emotional 
release for both the listener and the performer. And just 
as music enriches a person’s life, so it can, and so it 
should, enrich the school program. Whether it is only a 
group-singing activity period, or a formal music class, 
music tends to make one forget his own troubles and prob- 
lems and relieves the tensions of the day. It helps one to 
enjoy life. 

One of our greatest problems today is the tension under 
which we live. The worries and anxieties of our times— 
the threat of atomic war, rising costs of living, higher 
taxes, the uncertainties of an inflationary period, hurry 
and stress—all of these factors point to the need of mental 
and emotional relief. Here the therapeutic value of music 
can be put to good use. 


People react to environment more on the basis of the 
way they feel, than on the way they think. Good music 
helps us feel better. Experiments have demonstrated that 
music has great possibilities for improving our mental 
and emotional outlook. 


Music, like the smile, is said to be a part of the uni- 
versal language. Music and poetry have much in com- 
mon; they are both based on certain patterns of rhythm. 
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Yet, as common as music is to all segments of society, 
how little is being done through the public schools to in- 
tegrate the music education program with the innate in- 
terest of the community in music! Here is a fertile field 
for adult education—for extending the services of the 
schools to the community. It seems obvious that with the 
trained leadership the schools have to offer, a widespread 
program of activities in which the community will partici- 
pate with pleasure and profit, should be established. What 
have music educators done to take advantage of this 
opportunity ? 

Music has always been a channel for self-discovery, and 
for the understanding of others. Everyone has some in- 
born capacity for responding to music and for giving 
expression to his feeling through music. These twin 
roots of musical growth—responsiveness and expressive- 
ness—form the basis of our music program in its planning 
for the all-around growth of children. Not all like the 
same things in music, as in any other phase of living, but 
with all the varieties of musical experience which can 
stimulate growth, we can find activities to reach everyone, 
and ways of encouraging personal release of satisfaction 
and power. 

Music is an effective channel for developing moral and 
spiritual values. Respect for religion can be inculcated 
through the singing of inspiring songs. “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” “America, the Beautiful,” the National 
Anthem, and many other patriotic airs include spiritual 
passages in which divine providence is implored to lead 
us in the struggle for freedom and right. The well-known 
spirituals are generally acceptable, and they promote a 
reverence for religion. The Christmas songs and the 
Easter songs are identified with our religious faith. 

Moral values are derived from such inspirational num- 
bers as “Invictus,” “March of the Men of Harlech,” pa- 


triotic songs of other lands, the prayer songs, and such 
songs as Brahms’ “Lullaby.” While I have mentioned 
only older, well-known selections, there is much current 
popular music that is inspiring, and the alert music 
teacher will seize upon those that are worth while. 

Finally, music education has for its objective the same 
goal that obtains for all other forms of education—the 
development of good citizens. Music is not an end in 
itself ; it is a means to an end. Just as visual art can be 
perverted so music can be perverted. Music hath power, 
not only to soothe the savage breast, to quote an old 
maxim, but it also has power to degrade the human 
race. It has power to inflame the passions; it has power 
to inspire the soul and lift man to higher levels of thought 
and deed. The music educator must ask himself whether 
he is using music to its greatest advantage—to develop 
good citizens. 


In Summary 


In summary, let me emphasize these points : 

In this age of communications, everyone has the oppor- 
tunity to hear good music. As a corollary we must do three 
things: (1) We must extend the influence of the schools 
to promote listening to good music. (2) We must provide 
leadership for greater enjoyment of music by the com- 
munity. (3) We must make sure that the public per- 
formances by our pupils are good enough that we will not 
suffer by comparison with professional performances. 

We must use music to promote the moral and spiritual 
values and we must realize that music is not an end in 
itself. Music must do something for people, whether it is 
for those who participate or for those who listen. The 
music educator is faced, in these perilous times, with a 
great opportunity and a great challenge. He must meet 
the challenge. 





U NHERALDED AND UNSUNG may well describe one of 
the important official bodies of the MENC. Although 
the names of the members of the Editorial Board ap- 
pear in the masthead of every issue, most of the work 
of the Board is anonymous so far as JoURNAL readers 
are concerned. The amount of labor involved in this 
composite editorship of the official magazine—not to 
mention other duties in connection with the super- 
| vision of all Conference publications—runs into thou- 
sands of professional hours gratuitously devoted each 
year to the services which make our Editorial Board 
distinctive if not unique in the annals of voluntary 
organizations. Below are listed the names of the mem- 
bers of the Board appointed by the MENC Executive 
Committee for the biennial period beginning January 
1, 1953. Although appointed on a biennial basis, it has 
been the custom to make only a small number of 
changes each biennium in order to maintain continuity 
of personnel. RALPH E. RUSH 


Editorial Board—Robert A. Choate (chairman), dean, Bos- 
ton University College of Music, Boston, Mass. (member of the 
MENC Publications Planning Committee)*; Earl F Beach, 
director of graduate and undergraduate division of music 
education, University of Georgia, Athens; Allen P. Britton, 
associate professor of music education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor (chairman, Editorial Committee of the Journal of 
Research in Music Education) ; Frank L. D’Andrea, chairman 
of Music Department, Western Washington College of Edu- 
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cation, Bellingham; Charles M. Dennis, director of music, San 
Francisco (Calif.) Public Schools; E. W. Doty, dean, College 
of Fine Arts, University of Texas, Austin; Glenn Gildersleeve, 
head, Music Department, Madison State College, Harrisonburg, 
Va.; Thurber Madison, associate professor of music education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington (chairman, Music Education 
Research Council, and member of the MENC Publications 
Planning Committee) *; Theodore F. Normann, chairman, Divi- 
sion of Music Education, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Paul Painter, director of Music Extension, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana; Sadie M. Rafferty, director of music, Evanston 
(Ill.) Township High School; J. Clark Rhodes, chairman, De- 
partment of Music Education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; E. J. Schultz, chairman, Department of Music Education, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; Charles Seeger, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Music and Visual Arts, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; William R. Sur, chairman, Department of Music 
Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing (chairman of 
the Publications Planning Committee) *; Gladys Tipton, asso- 
ciate professor of music, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Alex Zimmerman, director of music education, San Diego 
(Calif.) City Schools. 
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“There be 

Three silent things: 

The falling snow . . . the hour 

Before the dawn . . . the mouth of one 
Just dead.” 


knew and loved him to speak of his qualities and 

accomplishments. So our minds and hearts con- 
sider Russell Van Dyke Morgan, and we write of him 
and his work. The writer has been thousands of miles 
removed from the center of his activities and feels that 
hundreds could evaluate his professional contribution 
from closer association. I was, however, privileged 
to know the real Russell Morgan as a fellow student 
at Northwestern university, a fraternity brother, a 
Conference colleague, and a warm and close friend. 

The qualities which made him a success were ap- 
parent in those vintage years at Northwestern, although 
we were too callow then to appraise them properly. 
He had some professional experience after high school 
graduation as a pianist on a Mississippi river boat (he 
also played the steam calliope!) where he acquired 
some of the phenomenal keyboard technique which 
characterized him. He used the keyboard as a youngster 
does a yo-yo, devising tricks of fingering as amusing as 
those of Chico Marx. He looked pudgy but his arms 
were like oak; more than once (on a bet) he broke 
piano strings by hitting the keys. His aural equipment 
was also highly superior—absolute pitch and unerring 
tonal analysis. Once when playing a public recital 
(which only faculty pressure forced him to do) he 
did not return to the original key in a Beethoven 
sonata. Instead of stopping and backing up, he trans- 
posed the entire section until a convenient place for a 
modulation presented itself. Somewhere he learned to 
play the viola well enough to participate in serious 
string quartet playing with Dave Jacobs, Miles Dress- 
kell, Dwight Defty and—in piano quintets—Leon IItis. 
He was a string bass player in the University Orchestra 
and a trombonist in the Band. 

Lest the reader consider this a picture of a grind, let 
me state that he participated in all sorts of campus 
activities: director of the University Band, composer 
of hit tunes for the Hermit and Crow shows and the 
Junior Prom, music manager for the Syllabus, accom- 
panist for the Glee Club, and active in the Northwestern 
Circus—all without attempting to be a campus “big 
shot.” 

Until he found it interfered with his studies, he ran 
two dance orchestras which played for important 
college and North Shore social events. The now 
famous Jack Benny was one of his violinists. He 
served in France and Germany in 1918-19 as a member 
of the 344th Infantry Band of the 86th Division. 

Russell’s interest in the Music Educators National 
Conference began during his last year at Northwestern 
when he attended the national meeting in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Fourteen years later he was elected national 
president of the organization, one of the youngest men 
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to serve in that position. It was during his administra- 
tion that the Conference established national headquar- 
ters with an executive secretary, following action taken 
at the preceding biennial, when a new constitution was 
adopted. Proof that he guided wisely and courageously 
lies in the fact that after twenty years the executive 
secretary, the location of the headquarters, and the 
democratic organization pattern are still the same. 

While he expressed his ideas well, he could not be 
called a convincing or impressive speaker—primarily 
because, in my opinion, he was not interested in con- 
vincing or impressing others. Nevertheless, he was 
always listened to with respect because what he said 
made sense. “Selling himself” would never have 
occurred to him. His job was never used as a show- 
window. He was a middle-of-the-roader, waving no 
banner and emitting no propaganda, with the possible 
exception of insisting upon superior musicianship for 
school music teaching. It is significant of the man 
that, while not an innovator, his own school system 
exemplified an appreciation program second to none 
and a use of radio in music education far beyond that 
in any other city. Choral and instrumental groups are 
of exceptionally high quality. He selected teachers for 
their fitness for special jobs, and he took the risk of 
letting them do their work with a minimum of direction 
or interference. His gift of getting along with people 
in all walks of life and his interest in all types of musical 
experience were what made the Cleveland setup such 
a well-balanced and enviable one. “Music for Every 
Child” is more than a slogan in that city. 

The integration of music education in Cleveland with 
the musical life of the community is probably unique in 
America. A valid reason is the fact that Russell was 
identified with all civic organizations of a musical 
nature and in most cases served them as an officer. The 
relationship between school musicians and the Mu- 
sicians Union there has provided an ideal pattern. On 
a national level he was a member of the Advisory 
Council on Music of the United States Department of 
State, and was president of the Music Teachers National 
Association. He attended the Anglo-American Music 
Conference at Lausanne, Switzerland, as a member of 
the executive committee. Over a dozen college and 
university campuses have known him as a teacher or 
lecturer. His varied posts in our organization are 
probably known to everyone, as are his publications 
and editorial work in music education texts. 

Those who have read “River of the Sun” by James 
Ramsey Ullman may recall the narrator’s description of 
McHugh, the engineer in charge of the expedition to 
locate oil: “He was not a talker. Nor did he have any 
particular quirks of manner or personality that you 
could extract from the whole of him, hold up as exhibit 
A or B, and say ‘this was McHugh.’ On the Pedro he 
had been pleasant enough, a little remote, almost nega- 
tive, and still I knew that negative was, at bottom, 
precisely what he was not. He was, in fact, a charter 
member of that cool-eyed and steady-handed fraternity 
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Dow finds lasting benefits in employee 
and community relations through sponsor- 
ship of local music carry-over program 


N 1942 in at least one community in our land a few 
adults and a fast-growing industry were as deeply 
interested in a comprehensive community music pro- 
gram as was the MENC, whose Curriculum committees 
were initiating their four-year studies, culminating in 
important recommendations later compiled in the Music 
Education Source Book.* Who in the MENC knew 
then of the imminence of a personnel-conceived and 
industry-sponsored adult music-participation program 
in Midland, Michigan, where a small group of em- 
ployees of the home plant of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany had petitioned for a full-time music director ? 
hese employees, who were members of a small 
company-sponsored male chorus which had operated 
since 1936 with part-time directors, had a wonderful 
understanding of the great amount of potential adult 
amateur music talent not only available but anxious 
to be coordinated in a broad program for its own 
personal satisfaction and general community well- 
being. The company agreed, and soon established a 
music department and a full-time director. Manage- 
ment’s idea in setting up such a department was not 
that it be used for company publicity but rather as a 


*In that compact volume—handbook, guide and inspiration of 
music educators—we find the following items: “The Music Edu- 
cators National Conference pledges its united efforts in behalf of 
a broad and constructive program which shall include carryover 
of school music training into the musical, social, and home life of 
the community, as a vital part of its cultural, recreational, and 
leisure-time activities Major elements . . of the Advance- 
ment Program are: (a) cooperation in the promotion and maintenance 
of integrated local school-community programs, and in the develop- 
ment of local music councils, combining all musical interests, organ- 
izations, leadership; (b) aid in developing integrated musical 
activities, such as school-community festivals, church-school cooper- 
ation in music, music in industry, recreational programs, etc.” 


{Editorial Note: Background of the music educators’ interest in the “carry- 
over” aspects of music in the schools dates to the early years of the MENC. 
In the nineteen-twenties, committees dealt with various phases of school- 
community-church-industry relationships. “‘A statement of belief and purpose” 
adopted in 1930 (see 1931 MENC Yearbook), outlines the broad program 
calling for “ . the interrelation of musical interests of school and 
community.’’] 
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Members of Dow male chorus at their work in the glass laboratory. 


factur in building morale, as an outlet for available 
musical interests and as a means of entertainment for 
the whole community. In 1943 Theodore Vosburgh, 
formerly associate professor of music at Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan, came to Midland as the newly ap- 
pointed director of this project. In a few months Mid- 
landers saw and heard an enlarged male chorus, a girls’ 
chorus of eighty, and an orchestra of forty-five. 

Since 1943 the Dow Music Department has offered 
opportunity for every type of musical expression. Each 
year the individual groups give one or more home con- 
certs with nationally-known artists or local talent as 
guest soloists. They cooperate in the yearly presenta- 
tion of an operetta, an oratorio, and a spring festival. 
These activities are also open to the community at 
large. Chamber groups and soloists of a wide variety 
appear on Sunday afternoon musicals throughout the 
year. During concert tours, all of the groups reach an 
audience of countless thousands in surrounding Michi- 
gan cities, Canada and, in the past year, even as far 


Woodwind quintet, members of 
Dow Symphony Orchestra 
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field as Oklahoma and Texas. This adds up to about 
é e 
fwenty home concerts and ten out-of-town concerts 


fach season. 
Concerts are free to the community, though a free- 
ill offering is taken at each program. This money 
ioes into the Midland Music Foundation organized in 
045 for the purpose of encouraging music among the 
school children of Midland County. None of the money 
s used to defray any of the expenses of the department. 
ach year the winners of an annual contest sponsored 
y the Foundation are awarded scholarships to the 
ational Music Camp at Interlochen. Cash awards are 
p be used for private study or to help pay expenses at 
he three-week summer mysic camp at Michigan State 
ollege. The Foundation has a non-competitive schol- 
ship fund which is used to enable talented students 
n need of financial assistance to continue their lessons 
ith private teachers; and for the last two years this 
oundation has helped finance the music program in 
e Midland County schools. A particular highlight of 
is County program is the annual Midland County 
Rural Schools Music Festival, in which over one thou- 
and children sing with and listen to the Dow Sym- 
hony Orchestra. 
Today, because more men want to be in the male 
orus than can be accommodated, the group is limited 


to one hundred Dow employees only. The girls’ chorus 


of one hundred and the orchestra of seventy members 
(with complete instrumentation) are, as always, open 
to anyone in the community. The staff has expanded 
to four: director, assistant director, a combination 
cellist-secretary and a voice production specialist- 
accompanist. Naturally, all concerned are looking 
toward expansion of the program so more people may 
participate. 

That Midland adults with musical talent do not want 
to put their instruments or voices “in moth balls” after 
formal schooling has ended is attested by the fact that 
all these groups practice at night on their own time, that 
each participant pays a small yearly dues to defray 
expenses of social activities, that some find themselves 
resuming private study, and that many drive quite a 
few miles each week to attend rehearsals, since all do 
not live in Midland. 

For adults and a few specially gifted school students, 
the program supplements, complements and encourages 
extensive choir programs in the churches, a city-spon- 
sored band, an ever-expanding and enlightened city 
school music program, and a “package-type” profes- 
sional concert series. Each season finds members of the 
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Dow madrigal singers 
Wilford B. Crawford, accompanist. 


Above: Dow Girls’ Chorus, Theodore Vosburgh, conductor, Evelyn 

Bacon, accompanist. Below: Dow Male Chorus, also conducted by 

Mr. Vosburgh. Next below: Presentation of Elijah, Dow Male 
Chorus, Girls’ Chorus, and Dow Symphony Orchestra. 





Below: Part of a group of over 1,000 Midland County school chil- 

dren in rehearsal for the annual Midland County School Music 

Festival, jointly sponsored by Midland County Board of Education, 

Midland Music Foundation, Dow Symphony Orchestra. This chorus 

from the upper grades learned songs; sang with the Dow Sym. 
phony: heard the orchestra in a short concert. 
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The Place of Reading tn the 


Elementary Muste Program 


KARL D. ERNST 


1TH the broadened scope of the music program in 

today’s school, which includes not only singing 
but also rhythmic, instrumental, listening, and creative 
activities, teachers have sometimes developed a concept 
that music reading skills are no longer important. As a 
result many children are being denied some of the most 
rewarding of musical experiences. The interest of chil- 
dren of primary and even early intermediate grades can 
be maintained without any attention to the reading pro- 
gram, but the teacher of grades six, seven, and eight faces 
a distressing problem when the development of such skill 
has been neglected. The changing voice requires that 
children engage in part-singing experiences at these 
upper-grade levels, and if part songs can be learned only 
by the rote method the music period is usually detested. 

Reading does not begin at a certain fixed point in a 
certain grade. It is a gradual process, and the groundwork 
is laid in the primary grades through direct experience 
with the musical score, experiences which are not de- 
tached, but which are always integrally related to the 
hearing, singing, or playing of music itself. Upper-grade 
pupils do not like to learn all new songs by a rote 
method which they associate with experiences in kinder- 
garten and early primary years. One of the chief reasons 
why teachers encounter d‘fficulty in interesting seventh- 
and eighth-grade classes in music is that pupils feel so 
inadequate and helpless in learning new songs. They 
often request an exclusive diet of popular songs, which 
they will sing only indifferently, and the harassed teacher 
is rightfully concerned with the situation confronting her. 
Children of this age want to be able to do things for them- 
selves, and when they are unable to interpret the symbols 
in the music books they often display an outward indiffer- 
ence to music. 

Music reading is not something to be poured on in a 
mechanical fashion out of sheer desperation after ll 
other efforts of motivation and interest have failed. It 
should be a part of the music-program at every grade 
level. When children are exposed to music-reading activ- 
ities as a part of a gradual process throughout the grades, 
participation in singing becomes a real joy and many new 
avenues of musical experience are opened to them. 


At What Grade Level Should Music 
Reading Begin? 


There is no arbitrary fixed level at which music read- 
ing should begin. There are great differences in the 
musical aptitudes of children, and their readiness to read 
is likewise varied. Before children can translate musical 
symbols into sound they must have (1) an adequate tonal 
and rhythmic vocabulary developed by a large repertoire 
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of songs in various rhythmic styles that introduce numer- 
ous basic tonal patterns; (2) a sense of tonality and the 
ability to respond to the progression tendency of tones; 
(3) the ability to feel and respond to accent, pulse, and 
melodic rhythm; (4) experiences in relating musical 
sounds with musical symbols, the order of such experi- 
ences being at first always from the ear.to the eye. 

When a child is able to do these things he is ready to 
read. It is conceivable that some children reach this point 
in the third grade. An unusual child might be ready in 
the second grade. The wise teacher will be on the lookout 
for such children and provide opportunities for them to 
read. In a given song one or more such children might be 
asked to read the last line, a final cadence, or some other 
repeated portion after the teacher has sung the first part 
of the song. It is possible that an entire class might be 
able to do this after some discussion of the phrase struc- 
ture of the entire song. 

The small group of children who are able to participate 
in such introductory reading experiences will gradually 
grow larger as other members of the class mature. Ina 
normal situation a majority of the class should be able to 
participate in group reading experiences by the fourth 
grade. The introduction of such activity may not be post- 
poned much beyond that point without serious conse- 
quences. 


Some Problems Involved in Beginning 
Music Reading 

The chief problem is the transition from rote to note 
or from ear to eye. The teacher must devise numerous 
activities which will force pupils to concentrate on the 
staff notation. Such activities, however, should always be 
directly related to the appropriate music which the chil- 
dren actually hear or sing as they observe the notation. Ex- 
tensive work on the musical symbols alone will not develop 
reading skill. Such activities as spelling words on 
the staff, oral reading of syllables, reciting of key sig- 
natures, and similar devices are common practices, but 
they are almost totally unrelated to learning to read music. 
It is essential that children hear the music when they 
study its visual impression on the staff. 

The teacher must be certain that the pupils are look- 
ing at the notes themselves when engaged in reading 
practice. Children are more inclined to look at the words 
and to sing by rote. Unless they actually see the notes as 
they sing and listen, there can be no development of read- 
ing skill. For this reason it is well to work part of the 
time from the blackboard, with song charts, or with staff 
cards. When working from the books it is helpful to use 
a neutral syllable such as “loo” for the children are then 
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more inclined to concentrate on the melodic line rather 
than the words. It is through such concentrated practice 
in following melodic line on the staff, while at the same 
time listening to the corresponding sound or by singing, 
that we learn to read. Practice in singing what we see 
(sight reading), and writing or visualizing what we hear 
(dictation) is essential in the development of reading 
skill. 


It is also important to help children see and hear notes 
in groups rather than as isolated symbols. Melody has 
meaning only as notes are grouped, but the common prac- 
tice of note spelling tends to focus attention on only one 
note at a time. Pupils need practice in seeing notes in 
groups. When the reader is aware of the organization 
of notes into musical patterns which are already a part 
of his musical vocabulary, a vocabulary developed by an 
abundant repertoire of rote songs in the lower grades, 
the actual reading of new songs is not difficult. Each 
song presents a certain pattern of notes which the teacher 
should help the children organize into meaningful groups. 


Specific Techniques to use in Building 
Reading Skills 


(1) Have the class try to write the notation on the 
blackboard, or on manuscript paper from memory, por- 
tions of familiar tunes such as “Joy to the World.” 


(2) The teacher may dictate simple melodic fragments 
encountered in both old and new songs as the class writes 
out notation on the blackboard, manuscript paper, or on 
staff cards. 


(3) The teacher may sing a simple melodic sequence 
while the class tries to write it. The class may then con- 
tinue to write and create other melodic sequences. 


(4) Have the children create original melodies which 
they try to notate. 


(5) The teacher may use additional types of musical 
dictation as follows: 


(a) Sing a melody from the book and ask the class to listen 
and observe carefully to see if it is sung correctly. At first 
obvious errors may be made either in pitch or rhythm. The 
person making the correction should then sing it correctly. 
Other members of the class may try to notate the song the way 
they heard it the first time. 


(b) Write the first er of a new a soe on the board in three 
different ways: (1) correctly, (2) changing one tone only, and 
(3) changing the entire phrase, The class listens and studies the 
three phrases as the teacher sings one of them and attempts to 
locate the one heard. The teacher may vary the procedure by sing- 
ing all three in mixed order, asking the class to keep track of the 
order in which they were sung. In concluding such activities it is 
important to have children note carefully the differences in the 
phrases. This is another means of focusing eye attention on the 
musical symbols themselves. 

(6) Draw a scale ladder on the board or on a chart 
and take some time to practice the various interval com- 
binations encountered in simple songs. Drill on this lad- 
der may commence with singing up and down the scale, 
then gradually moving to intervals of the common chords. 
Finally the teacher may work on melodic patterns to be 
encountered in specific songs. In this kind of drill the 
sol-fa syllables will prove useful as they help to give 
a sense of tonality; that is, they make persons aware of 
the progression tendency of tonal patterns. With a well- 
developed sense of tonality an individual will be able 
to sing music quite readily at sight because his ear will 
make it possible for him to sing a melody line correctly 
even though his eye may be unable to gauge each interval 
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accurately. In the average school music book melodies 
tend to follow certain common patterns. 


(7) In singing a new reading song bear in mind the. 
following : 

(a) Let the class hear it sung or played attractively and in 
good tempo before they attempt to sing it. 


(b) When the class sings it for the first time help them over 
the difficult places. Try to keep the performace from “breaking 
down.” Set a good tempo and one which preserves the proper 
mood and spirit of the song. Give just enough help to create class 
confidence, but not so much that the experience fails to develop 
a growing sense of power in reading. 


(c) Sometimes it is helpful to have the teacher play the apgro- 
priate underlying chord for each measure. This is a particularly 
good approach in the early stages of reading. 


(d) Sometimes it is advisable to have only a part of the class 
read the song first. The rest of the class—those who have not 
yet reached reading maturation—will then have one more oppor- 
tunity to “hear” it through. This recognizes -the needs of indi- 
viduals and gives those who are ready to read a more motivating 
and exhilarating experience for the song will not “break down” 
as it so often does when the majority are not ready to read. 


(e) Sometimes scan the words first to give a feeling for rhythm. 
This helps set a good tempo and tends to have the class feel the 
flow of the phrase rather than isolated notes. There is no musical 
meaning present in individual notes in a song. Musical meaning 
exists only in notes as they are grouped together. 


(f) Use those devices which force attention upon the printed 
notes rather than upon the printed words under the notes. Have 
the class sing new songs with a neutral syllable such as “loo” 
before using words. 

(8) In more difficult songs the class should read only 
the easier parts. Let the rest be learned by rote. The class 
should always be given the opportunity to read those por- 
tions of any new song which lie within their ability. 
Strength in reading comes through sufficient practice, and 
above the third grade almost every new song offers some 
potentialities for reading experiences even though many 
of them might be considered primarily as rote songs. 
Rote singing will continue through the grades but with 
gradually diminishing importance. 


(9) Use plenty of material. It is better to read many 
new songs with a little help, as outlined under item 7, 
than to struggle laboriously with a few difficult ones with- 
out help. It is not necessary to work each new song to 
perfection. 


(10) In the first reading of a song exact detail and 
perfection is not expected. The class should not be 
stopped when each error is made. Try to develop the 
rhythmic drive which will provide the necessary impetus 
to move through the difficult places. At the conclusion of 
the initial reading study together the errors and the rea- 
sons they occurred. Then engage in the necessary drill to 
correct them. 


(11) Make it a practice to study new songs with the 
class, noting certain things about their general format, 
such as: note groups, scale passages, types of skips, repe- 
tition, sequence, and form. Encourage the type of score 
study which will focus attention upon phrases and groups 
of notes rather than upon individual notes. 


(12) In reading part songs the same principles apply 
as in reading unison songs. Part songs should be read 
rather than learned by rote for the latter method usually 
results in learning one part at a time, and this is a most 
uninteresting experience. If part songs cannot be read 
by a fifth-grade class, the teacher should plan considerable 
practice in unison reading until sufficient power has been 
gained to read the several parts of a part song simul- 
taneously. 
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(13) The study of abstract elements of notation, such 
as key signature, names of lines, spaces, etc., have no di- 
rect relationship to reading music. They may be discussed 
when there is interest on the part of the class, but time 
should not be wasted on them as abstract elements isolated 
from music itself. Major and minor modes can be dis- 
cussed when minor songs are first encountered. Try 
building scales on the white keys only and note the effect. 
Sing and play common major melodies in various minor 
modes and note the effect. This is a good time to dis- 
cover the purposes of accidentals, key signatures, and 
staff names. 


What About Syllables? 


Children can learn to read music with syllables or with- 
out syllables. Teachers who find them helpful and useful 
should continue to use them. However, they should 
analyze their reasons for using them and make certain 
that such use is accomplishing the desired goals in the 
most effective way. Too often syllable work might be 
classified as “busy work” and there is no resultant growth 
in reading skills. If syllables are to be effective, they 
must be used regularly over a period of several years. 
In a school system where much of the lower grade music 
teaching is done by home-room teachers, it is increasily 


difficult to accomplish desired results through their use — 


for the ability of home-room teachers to use them cor- 
rectly will differ greatly with obvious effect upon the pat- 
tern of a given child’s musical growth as he moves through 
the grades. Because syllables represent a mechanical in- 
termediate step to actual reading, the teacher who uses 
them and who lacks a strong musical background him- 
self runs the risk of becoming bogged down with the pure 
mechanics of syllable learning and thus wastes much 
valuable teaching time. 
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Summary 


Growth in music reading skill is essential in a good 
school music program, and it should be a normal part of 
the music activities on all grade levels. If, however, it 
is to be effective and functional in the musical develop- 
ment of boys and girls, it must be taught as a vital and 
living part of music itself, not as unrelated verbal <rill, 
It must not be introduced abruptly at some point in the 
intermediate grades when the teacher is grasping futilely 
for some new form of activity which will revive diminish- 
ing enthusiasm. It must not be taught by those methods 
which rely primarly upon abstract drill with musical sym- 
bols. It must instead be one of the essential ingredients 
of the program from the beginning; never dominating, 
never preventing the fun that ought to come from music 
participation, but serving instead as a vehicle for releas- 
ing musical responsiveness. When we fully understand 
its fundamental importance and learn how to develop its 
skill intelligently, music reading will relate itself appro- 
priately to all of the other activities in a well balanced 
program. The kindergarten teacher who plays a game 
with her class, asking the pupils to guess the name of the 
song which she indicates with hand positions, is provid- 
ing practice in a very simple form of music.reading. The 
primary teacher who engages in rhythmic, instrumental, 
and other creative activities has countless opportunities 
to make such activities relate to music reading. As 
we plan our music program on all grade levels great care 
should be exercised to see that the activities undertaken 
fuse together and are directed toward long-range objec- 
tives. For those persons who develop the ability to un- 
derstand and interpret the language of music fluently, 
there will be no problem of interest, and doors will be 
opened which lead to many enriching experiences. 
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uldance and Counseling in Music Education 


EARL W. BOYD 


HE profession of music education is now aware, or 
should be aware, of a present and future shortage of 
music teachers to service the needs of the schools in 
our country, particularly in certain areas. It is certainly 
not because of a lack of talented high school students, 
because our high school music organizations are still in- 
creasing in scope and maintaining musical proficiency. 
Is there not something basically wrong when only one or 
two students, and oftentimes none, of a high school grad- 
uating class elect to make the teaching of music their 
life profession? The talent is there, but evidently the 
desire for and interest in the teaching of music are not. 
Perhaps the music groups are now too large, in compari- 
son with former years, for the teacher to maintain a 
personal interest in the students ; perhaps no one has told 
the students that they might qualify as potential music 
teachers; perhaps no one has inspired the students with 
the values inherent in music teaching as a profession, or 
impressed them with the satisfaction achieved from 
having a part in guiding the development of human life, 
or of having a prominent part in public service. The high 
school student needs guidance, but seldom asks for it. 
Teachers can supply this need. 
An editorial published some years ago in the Milwaukee 
Journal under the title “Schools and Vocational Guid- 
ance,” stated : 


. Vocational guidance is one of the very weakest phases of 
our educational program, as it is in most states. It hasn’t re- 
motely approached adequacy in the past. And the need increases 
by leaps and bounds as our industry, our schools, our business, 
our agriculture, our government, and our economy become more 
intricate and departmentalized and specialized. 

It is little short of criminal that a personal whim, a parental 
prejudice, or pure accident should be determining the kind of 
education a child receives and the choice of his life work. Yet 
that is now the rule rather than the exception. 

Our children are deserving of the most expert and understand- 
ing advice that can be provided in plotting their educational pro- 
gram and their vocational choice and training. 


Many schools have not provided the guidance service 
which is required. This failure results from a number 
of causes. The traditional curriculum and program of 
instruction in many schools has been little affected by the 
so-called “reorganization of secondary education”’ to meet 
modern conditions and needs. The closed minds of some 
administrators and teachers have not recognized the 
opportunity and duty which the secondary school has 
for aiding -students to obtain an understanding of their 
own abilities and characteristics which would enable them 
to take advantage of the vocational conditions and oppor- 
tunities of today. 


Much progress has been made in the years since the 
aforementioned editorial was written, and many schools 
now have full-time guidance and counseling directors. 
However, the school guidance director cannot maintain 
and sustain a personal interest in each student of the 
school in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, and, in many 
schools, there are no guidance directors. 

Just what is meant by guidance and counseling? The 
characteristic. aspects of guidance are indicated by the 
following definitions : 
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As a matter of fact . . . all desirable types of guidance are mere- 
ly different phases of a single program whose purpose is to build 
the happiest and most fully integrated personality possible upon 
the foundation which nature and previous experience have pro- 
vided the individual.” 

Guidance includes all types of assistance which are given the 
individual to enable him to make good adjustment, wise decisions, 
and intelligent plans involving educational, occupational, social, 
and personal problems and situations.” 

Guidance is regarded as a process of helping students to help 
themselves through a better understanding of themselves and of 
the conditions which they are to meet.’ 

Guidance is coming to be regarded as that inseparable aspect 
of the educational process that is primarily concerned with help- 
ing individuals discover their needs, assess their potentialities, 
develop their life purposes, formulate plans of action in the service 
of these purposes, and proceed to their realization.‘ 

Counseling is directed to the objective of advising or assisting 
students to choose an appropriate occupational goal and to make 
plans and progress towards the attainment of that goal. To be 
effective, this counseling should be preceded by an educational 
diagnosis of educational and occupational aptitudes, abilities,. inter- 
ests, and personality traits. Following such a diagnosis, the coun- 
selor helps the student by means of an interview to understand 
and interpret the obtained data with reference to selecting an 
appropriate occupational goal.® 

These definitions of guidance and counseling are by 
specialists in that field. Where does the music teacher 
fit into the program? The counseling role, as outlined, 


probably best befits the teacher. 


A lack of counseling by music teachers of students who 
show taient and aptitudes for music is quite conceivably 
a primary factor in our present shortage of prospective 
students for music education. A student who has the 
music teaching profession as his definite objective in life 
will more often than not enter this field without requiring 
speciai counseling, but the student who is undecided and 
hesitant as to his occupational choice needs and has a 
right to expect this counseling. Who better than the 
music teacher himself can fulfill this need for a student 
with musical ability and inclination? The music teacher 
often has the same students as part of his or her organiza- 
tions and classes from the early grades in elementary 
school through high school. If the teacher recognizes 
special talent in certain students, he can direct them 
toward the possibility of music as a chosen career. 

It is inconceivable that each teacher should take it upon 
himself to counsel every student in the school, but where 
an aptitude exists for a certain field, the teacher represent- 
ing that field is certainly adequately qualified to assist the 
student in making the decision which affects his future 
life. It is not a question of outright recruitment for a 
particular field, but rather that of a student receiving 
information and counsel from a person experienced in 
that field; from a person who can and should present 
available facts and figures concerning the area of interest 
in an unbiased manner. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-THREE 


1M. R. Trabue, 1944 president, National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 
2J. Wendall Yeo, “‘Suggested Content for the Group Guidance Program,” 
Education, October, 1944. 

3 Hershel T. Manuel, The Guidance = Youth, April, 1940. 

4 Arthur J. Jones and Harold C. Ha Guidance and Purposive Living, 
9 


& Schneidler and Patterson, Encyclopedia af Educational Research, 1941 
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North Carolina All-State Orchestra, at 1928 (44th) Convention of N. C. Education Association 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO this “All-State” High School Orchestra played at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The conductor, Christian Kutchinski, now of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
was then in Winston-Salem. The next year (1929) the All-Southern Orchestra and Chorus, 
pictured below, assembled at Asheville for the Southern Conference for Music Education 
(now the Southern Division of MENC), of which the president was William Breach, also of 
Winston-Salem, and a former president of the MENC. (He subsequently moved to Buffalo, 
N.Y., and is soon to be host to the Eastern Conference at Buffalo.) Joseph E. Maddy, con- 





Above: All-Southern Conference Orchestra and Chorus, Nashville, Tennessee, 1929 
Below: North Carolina Symphony Orchestra, 1935 
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ductor, stands in front of the orchestra with the 
conductor of the chorus, Will Earhart, whose name 
for many years has been a household word for teacher, 
philosopher, counselor and friend in the music educa- 
tion realm. These two are also past presidents of the 
MENC. Mr. Earhart, although retired from his many 
years in the Pittsburgh schools, and living in Portland, 
Oregon, is still active in Conference affairs; is in fact 
an associate member of the Journat Editorial Board. 
Mr. Maddy, as everyone knows, is the dynamic presi- 
dent, director and general manager of the far-famed 
National Music Camp. 

But this reminiscing primarily concerns another per- 


_ son, who is shown seated on the outside of the second 


stand of violas in the picture at the bottom of the “Do 
You Remember?” page of pictures. This group is the 
North Carolina Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Lamar Stringfield, with our viola player as assistant 
conductor (1933-35). The same person was playing 
viola in the 1929 Southern Orchestra (shown in the 
middle picture, outside seat, third viola stand—wearing 
dark coat and glasses). In 1928 he played second violin 
(inside of first stand in the top picture) in the North 
Carolina All-State Orchestra. 

The pictures were made available to the JourRNAL by 
Fred Felmet, director of music in the schools of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Music Educators Association. In commenting 
on the pictures, which show the second violin player 
moved to the viola section, Mr. Felmet wrote, “What 
made young Thor decide to change from violin to viola, 
I don’t know—but during the 1928 rehearsals he re- 
marked to his seatmate, who is now my wife, that he 
didn’t think there was much future in playing second 
violin.” 

The biographical sketches in Who’s Who in America 
and Who’s Who in Music tell us that the viola convert; 
Thor Johnson, organized and conducted an orchestra 
of seventeen players when he was only thirteen. And, 
ever since those days when he and Fred and Adelaide* 
were students in the Asheville (North Carolina) High 
School, Thor has been making his way up the ladder, 
studying principally in American institutions, including 
two summers at Tanglewood as a pupil of Serge 
Koussevitsky. 

So there you are—just another bit from the current 
music scene in the United States, and a pleasant side- 
light on the career of Thor Johnson, who has been 








conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra since 
1947. Many readers of the JourNat will have recollec- 
tions of their own regarding Mr. Johnson’s previous 
and present associations: University of Michigan, 
where he was assistant professor of music, conducted 
the University Little Symphony, the University Musical 
Society (Choral Union and the May Festival, which 
latter is still one of his annual engagements); Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Symphony Orchestra; Asheville 
(North Carolina) Mozart Festival ; orchestral conductor 
for Juilliard School of Music; guest conductor of 
various major Symphony Orchestras—to mention a few 
items in his career in the United States. In 1942 he 
enlisted in the AUS, and, as warrant officer and band 
leader, founded the first soldier symphony orchestra in 
the army. Not long after his discharge from the army 
in 1946 he took his present post with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. 

Proof prints of the pictures and this story were sent 
to the former second violin player. Mr. Johnson, in a 
letter to the editor, said “. . . seeing these three pictures 
brings back hosts of wonderful memories . . . reminds 
us forcibly how fortunate kids are in the United States 
in the opportunities they have through our unique 
music education system .. . and public school music is 
just one of ‘life’s extras’! What a bonus!” 


*Postscript by the author: Mrs. Felmet’s maiden name was 
Adelaide Crowell. She is shown in the inside seat, first stand 
of first violins, in the North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 
picture (bottom of the “Do You Remember?” page). In the 
1928 All-State Orchestra (top of the page), Adelaide is sitting 
next to Thor in the first chair of the second violin section—“just 
a couple of second violin players.” This was when Thor 
he that he didn’t see much future in playing second 

e. 

Adelaide and her companions and thousands of former high 
school music students—have treasured such photographs for 
the priceless keepsakes they proved to be: mementos of experi- 
ences which can be understood only by those who have run 
the gamut—of the preparation, the home practice, the parental 
pride and apprehension, the not unenvious solicitude of class- 
mates, coaching with the home-town teacher, travel to the 
convention city, the welcoming hosts, the “try-outs,” the 
rehearsals, the companionship, and the social features—such 
as when the orchestra, band and chorus members, with host 
city friends, join in a final happy party. And the grand climax 
—the concert! All made the more unbearably perfect by the 
tearful packing up to return home—and back to school to relate 
with glowing detail all that transpired at the convention, when 
the “All-State” or “All-Conference” or “National” Band, 


Orchestra or Chorus—as the case may have been—was a major 
feature of the convention laboratory and festival. 

But enough for now. More of these reminiscences will follow 
when readers begin to send in pictures, programs, and stories 
C.V.B. 


for the “Do you Remember ?” department. 








February 14-19, 1953........ 
February 27-Mar. 3, 1953 
March 6-10, 1953................ 
March 18-21, 1953.............. 
March 29-April 1, 1953... 


Music Educators National Conference 


American Association of School Administrators, NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Eastern Division Biennial Convention, Buffalo, New York, Statler Hotel. 
Southwestern Division Biennial Convention, Springfield, Missouri. 
Northwest Division Biennial Convention, Bellingham, Washington. 
California-Western Division Biennial Convention, Tucson, Arizona. 





Calendar 











April 10-13, 1953................ 
April 17-21, 1953................ 
June 30-July 9, 1953......... 
June 28-July 3, 1953........ 







March 25-31, 1954.............. 











Southern Division Biennial Convention, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Hotel Patten. 

North Central Division Biennial Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., Schroeder Hotel. 

International Conference on Music Education, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Education Association, ninety-first annual meeting; MENC annual 
summer meeting; Miami Beach, Fla. 

National Biennial Convention, Chicago, Illinois, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
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Children's Concerts—Small Town Style 


EDWARD KRENZ 


presents regularly scheduled children’s concerts? We 

do not. Puyallup, Washington, is a small town with a 
population of 10,000, close to Seattle and Tacoma, both 
of which do have orchestras that give programs for chil- 
dren and young people. We in Puyallup are handicapped 
by the fact that, having no busses of our own, we must 
charter transportation whenever we wish to go out of 
town. This can become expensive in a hurry, as many of 
you no doubt know from personal experience. 

Because I have no statistics at my finger tips, I am 
forced to hazard a guess as to the schools throughout the 
country which fall into a category such as ours. However, 
I think it would be safe to assume that the majority of 
school children in the United States do not have the op- 
portunity to attend concerts specially designed for them. 

I do not think it is necessary here to justify the validity 
of such concerts. They have long been a yearly occurrence 
in many of our major cities. Ably presented and with ade- 
quate preparation, children’s concerts can be and have 
been one of our strongest teaching aids in the apprecia- 
tion of music. 

In our school system we found that we had not only 
the transportation problem, but others which seemed to 
tie themselves together naturally. Our string instruction 
program, which starts in the fourth grade, seemed to be 
bogging down at the time of students’ entrance into Junior 
High. Too many youngsters, with whom we had spent 
from one to three years in preparation for the process of 
learning to appreciate music through playing it, were 
dropping out of the instrumental program just as it was 
about to benefit them most. An analysis of their reasons 
showed that we were at least partly at fault. For example, 
“T can get along all right down here in elementary school, 
but it’s a big jump to the Junior High. I don’t think I can 
play the music they play up there.” Many of the boys, 
athletically inclined, felt that it might be “sissy” to partici- 
pate in orchestra when they came to Junior High. Some 
felt that inasmuch as the Senior High School orchestra 
got all the publicity, there was not much being offered for 
the Junior High students. 

These are just samples of the reasons given but because 
they fitted in so admirably with the solution to our chil- 
dren's concert problem, we chose them to begin on. 


oh 


First of all, our Junior High School orchestra prepared 
a program consisting of a little minuet, a concert march, 
and a pizzicato string number. While this was in the proc- 
ess of preparation, the music consultant in the grades and 
I drew up a list of suggestions as to how the classroom 
teachers could prepare their students as listeners. While 
the actual compositions could not be obtained on records, 
the form of the minuet and the concert march could be 
studied. Film strips presenting the orchestra and its com- 
ponent parts could be shown, records demonstrating the 


ik you have a symphony orchestra in your town which 
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various instruments of the orchestra could be studied. ‘he 
seating plan of our own Junior High School orchestra 
was furnished for examination. All of these suggestions 
were mimeographed and distributed by me as I went from 
school to school, attending teachers’ meetings and explain- 
ing our problems and our suggested solution. 

We proposed to bring the Junior High Symphony to 
each grade school for a short program and demonstration, 
not to exceed one-half hour. The elementary school stu- 
dents would hear the music upon which they had been 
prepared, and they would see and hear in person a demon- 
stration of the instruments of the orchestra such as they 
had been exposed to through film strips and records. In 
my talks at teachers’ meetings, none of which exceeded 
fifteen minutes (teachers don’t want to stay after school 
any more than students), I was careful to stress the fact 
that we wanted their students to learn something, not 
just be entertained by another assembly. This seemed to 
strike a happy note, and the teachers’ enthusiasm was 
evident. 

This visit to the teachers’ meetings was made about a 
week or so before a concert. At the same time I suggested 
that instead of the conventional concert seating for the 
audience, they be allowed to sit in a long semi-circle on 
three sides of the orchestra, which would have its back to 
one of the long walls of the gym. The closer the audience 
could be seated to the orchestra, the better, from our point 
of view. We wanted them to almost “smell the resin.” At 
our first concert, therefore, the first graders were seated 
within three feet of the first violin section. 

We chartered a bus to transport the forty-five piece 
orchestra to the school and the school truck took the string 
basses, tympani, and music stands. Careful to arrive ex- 
actly on time, we got set up, and then the children filed in, 
quiet and rather wide-eyed. I know it was the first time 
most of them had ever seen a symphony orchestra in the 
flesh. The conductor was introduced by the principal, and 
the concert was on! After a few brief remarks relative 
to the number of seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade stu- 
dents in the orchestra, the first violins were asked to 
stand, then the second violins, then the violas, then the 
cellos, and last of all, the basses. When all were again 
seated, the first violins were asked to play their part of 
the minuet for the first eight measures, then the second 
violins, and so on down through the basses. Following 
this, the entire string section played the passage. The 
same procedure was followed with the woodwind, brass 
and percussion, and then the full orchestra played the 
piece in its entirety. 

At the conclusion of the minuet, graduates of this par- 
ticular school were introduced. The conductor commented 
upon how many athletes were playing in the orchestra. 
Seven boys had just received their football awards the 
week previous and were wearing them. They stood as a 
body and were acknowledged, which pleased the boys 
themselves no end. Following this the first chair player in 
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each string section stood and held his instrument so that 
all could see, and the difference between arco and pizzicato 
was explained. The string number followed this brief 
explanation. 

At this point the conductor asked for a show of hands 
of all those in the school who were now taking string 
instruction. He pointed out how the sixth graders were 
less than a year away from participation in this orchestra. 
After having the first-chair players in the woodwind, 
brass and percussion sections hold up their instruments 
for all to see, the concert march was played and the con- 
cert was over, exactly twenty-five minutes after it had 
started. 

I have never seen a more quiet and attentive audience, 
and their enjoyment was evident from the applause. 
Several little first graders were hugging themselves 
with delight all the way through the program, their 
faces wreathed in smiles. The classroom teachers were 
tremendously enthusiastic and came up in a body 
afterward to invite us back at the first opportunity. 
The principal personally called the superintendent that 
afternoon to say how much he, his teachers, and his 
students had enjoyed it. 

Aside from the fact that the instrumental program 
now has a friend in every teacher in that building, 
which is no small matter as we all know, we feel that 
we accomplished many things: 

1. First and primarily, we have made children’s 


concerts in our town a reality, for while this orchestra 
is not the N.B.C. Symphony by any stretch of the im- 
agination, it does a good job. 

2. By using an orchestra composed of students almost 
the same age as those listening, we have shown the 
grade students that the fun of participating in orchestra 
is not something far above them. 

3. By bringing the audience really close to the 
players, we have shown them how these instruments 
work, 

4. We have dispelled the bugaboo that one ‘cannot 
participate in both music and athletics. 

5. We have boosted the morale of the orchestra 
itself by giving it an important job to do and letting 
the players know that they are making a substantial 
contribution to the education of the elementary school 
students. 

6. We have given an added impetus to the elementary 
school instrumental program, for we fully expect a 
sizeable increase next fall in the number of beginning 
instrumental students. 


This solution to our problems may not be earth- 
shaking or original. No doubt many of you who read 
this may have used this idea for years. Nevertheless, 
it is working for us, and perhaps this article will help 
someone else make possible more children’s concerts— 
small town style. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-NINE 


The music teacher has daily contact with many students 
who are involved in the school music program. Musically 
gifted students are quite easily recognized, and the music 
teacher should respect his professional obligation to take 
a personal interest in the student, and to make available 
to him the pertinent facts about the music profession 
which can help the student to make a wise decision. 


Perhaps the present need for music teachers requires 
extra effort to influence the better music students toward 
the field of music education. If the student shows talent 
and aptitude for music but does not indicate any interest 
in or desire to enter the field of music teaching, possibly 
the teacher has failed to awaken this interest. It is true 
that many musically inclined students’ refuse to teach. 
They may be equally proficient in other fields; they pre- 
fer a more lucrative profession; they would rather earn 
money immediately after graduation than wait’ until after 
four years of college training ; they may have a disdain- 
ful attitude toward teaching ; they cannot afford to go to 
college. These are a few possible reasons for their objec- 
tions to the teaching profession, which the music teacher 
can counteract, in many instances, if he just takes the 
time to present the inherent values of music education 
and the music teaching profession in a personalized man- 
ner. 

It is imperative that the teacher show a personal inter- 
est in the student. This does not mean only a casual 
acquaintanceship, but does mean individual talks with the 
student concerning his future occupation. These talks, 
for best results, should begin in the grade school and 
continue through the senior high school year. 

The teacher can assist the student in supplementing 
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his understanding of conditions, opportunities, and re- 
quirements in the field of music through the choice of 
suitable materials, through the study of college catalogs, 
through conferences with college representatives, and 
through visitation of colleges and other schools. The 
teacher should be aware that counsel does not mean 
dictation ; it provides information and suggestion for the 
student’s self-guidance. He should cultivate a patient and 
sympathetic understanding, and keep in mind the stu- 
dent’s point of view. 


In a practical way, the teacher can arouse the pupil’s 
interest in teaching by having the student assist him in 
the problems of administration and organization of the 
school music program. He can give the student oppor- 
tunities to conduct the music organizations. He can give 
the student teaching experience by assigning him to teach 
grade school lessons, or to be individually responsible 
for several other students of his own age. He can have 
the student assist in the planning, staging, and directing 
of operettas, concerts, and other musical productions, both 
in grade school and high school. 

The music teacher must necessarily be patient and 
understanding while the student participates in these 
teaching experiences, and constantly give him encourage- 
ment and helpful advice in his teaching problems. 
Through this means he can assist the student to evaluate 
and understand the teaching profession, and to per- 
sonally realize the satisfaction achieved from actual par- 
ticipation in the development of musical growth and 
performance skills. 





The author is associate professor of music at Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Tlinois. 
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NIMAC 


ONSIDERABLE interest throughout the National 
Conference is centered in the preparations for 
the first full-fledged meetings of the Division 
Boards of the National Interscholastic Music 

Activities Commission scheduled for the 1953 Division 
conventions. The results of the deliberations and ac- 
tions at these meetings will determine to a large extent 
the future course of NIMAC and the extent of its 
activities and influence. 

It is now a matter of general knowledge in the field 
of education that, at the Philadelphia convention of 
the MENC in March 1952, the Board of Control of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association 
adopted new bylaws which changed the name of the 
organization to one more clearly defining the purposes 
and functions served by the association in recent years. 
According to the first Article in the new bylaws: 

The purpose of the National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission shall be to cooperate with the sponsors of inter- 
scholastic music activities in the development and maintenance 
of high standards in teaching, performance, adjudication, 
management and other matters related to or contingent upon 
the conduct and educational values of such activities. NIMAC 
shall accept responsibility for such special assignments or 
projects as may be designated by the Board of Directors of 
the Music Educators National Conference or by the MENC 
State Presidents National Assembly. 

In this program the affiliated state associations have 
basic responsibility and, through their authorized 
delegates, collaborate in determining broad policies 
and interpreting their application in the interscholastic 
activities programs of the respective states. What is 
meant here is that the participating state associations, 
who establish and control NIMAC through democratic 
processes, are primarily responsible for the program 
and the authority of NIMAC and the extent of the 
services it renders in the field of interscholastic ac- 
tivities in music—competitive and non-competitive. 


+ 


The organization of NIMAC follows the state- 
division-nationai pattern of the parent organization, 
the MENC. In each MENC Division there is a NIMAC 
Division Board composed of four delegates from each 
state. A state’s quota of delegates includes the presi- 
dent of the affiliated state association and three other 
persons designated by the state association. The three 
delegates are the officers or chairmen, or committee or 
board of the affiliated state association, charged with 
responsibility, functional or advisory, for the state 
association’s program, or participation in competitions, 
festivals, and similar activities. This provision is an 
important factor in establishing the authority and 
responsibility of the individual state delegations and 
the respective Division boards of which they are mem- 
bers. 

The NIMAC Division Boards at their biennial meet- 
ings provide clearing houses for the discussion of 
policies, problems and needs. From such discussions 
stem recommendations for consideration or action of 
the National Board of Control. 
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The NIMAC National Board of Control is composed 
of the Executive Council and twenty-four delegates— 
three elected by each of the six NIMAC Division 
Boards, plus the chairmen of the Division Boards. The 
presidents of the six MENC Division Conferences are 
ex-oflicio members of the National Board of Control. 
The National Board of Control meets biennially at the 
national conventions of the MENC. 

The functions of NIMAC are under the management 
and direction of the Executive Council, which is 
composed of seven members, five of whom (a chairman, 
who is president of NIMAC, the vice-president and three 
members-at-large) are elected biennially by the Na- 
tional Board of Control. The other two are the MENC 
national president and the MENC executive secretary.* 

The next meeting of the NIMAC National Board of 
Control will be in Chicago in the spring of 1954 at the 
time of the biennial convention of the MENC. 


> 


In the operation of NIMAC the following items are 
significant among the provisions of the by-laws: 


(1) The state delegates to the Division Boards, besides their 
official functions at the state level, for which they are respon- 
sible to their respective state associations, serve as liaisons— 
through the medium of their NIMAC Division board, and directly 
to the Executive Council when necessary—between the National 
Commission and the sponsors of the officially recognized 
interscholastic music activities of their respective states. 

(2) In a state where interscholastic music activities are 
sponsored by an organization or institution other than the 
MENC state unit, it is provided that the state’s three delegates 
to the Division Board shall be members of the committee or 
other group currently serving the sponsor on behalf of the 
MENC state unit in a functional or advisory capacity. 

(3) Through the president of any affiliated state MENC unit, 
the state’s NIMAC representatives may present direct to the 
Executive Council of the Commission any matters deemed for 
the good of the order, educationally or otherwise. The Execu- 
tive Council, at its discretion, may take action in matters of 
emergency or imminent need. Otherwise, such matters may 
be referred to the members of the National Board of Control 
and/or the MENC Executive Committee and/or the State 
Presidents National Assembly, either by mail or/and at the 
next following stated meeting of one, two or all these bodies, 
as may be required. 

+ 


Besides continuing the publication and distribution of 
recommended music lists and adjudicators’ comment 
sheets and supplying various advisory services, the 
NIMAC officers have, during the past season, been 
setting the stage for extension of its program. Among 
the projects are: 


(1) Completion of the “Manual of Interscholastic Activities.” 
The manual, which has been in general use in its work-draft 
form during the past biennium, will be revised and made 
available, at least in a temporary edition. 

(2) Studies of all types of interscholastic music activities. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SIX 


* Members of the NIMAC Executive Council are: President—Arthur G. 
Harrell, Wichita, Kansas; vice-president—George A. Christopher, Port 
Washington, New York; members-at-large—W. H. Beckmeyer (Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois), Howard F. Miller (Salem, Oregon), and Al. G. Wright (Miami, 
Florida). Ex officio—Ralph E. Rush, MENC president, and C. V. Buttelman, 
MENC executive secretary. 

Chairmen of the Division Boards: California-Western—Victor Baumann, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Eastern—R. lie Saunders, Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 
North Central—H. W. Arentsen, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Northwest—A. Bert 
Christianson, Ellensburg, Washington; Southern—Jerry R. White, Roanoke, 
Virginia; Southwestern—L. Randall Spicer, Boulder, Colorado. 
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start planning now for bigger, better, more sparkling 


SPRING FESTIVALS, CONCERTS 
or OPERETTAS ? 
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and Look to 
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243 South Wabash Ave. 


for the World’s Largest 
Selection of Sheet Music... 


Like hundreds of the nation's leading bandmasters and choral 
directors, you'll find that Lyon & Healy can help you plan a 
more colorful festival, concert or operetta . . . for you can 
choose from a wealth of old favorites and all the latest issues 
from all the leading publishers. Here are just a few favor- 





FESTIVAL AND CONCERT MUSIC FOR BAND 


Autumn Nocturne—Merle Isaac. Full, $3.00; Sym- El Burrito—Dorcy. Full Band, $3.00; Symphonic Band, Phantom Regiment—Anderson. Full Band, $4.00; Sym- 

phonic, $4.50; Conductor, $.40; Parts, $.30. $5.00; Conductor, $.90; Parts, $.40. - phonic Band, $6.00; Conductor, $.75; Parts, $.40. 

Avalon Nights—Olivadoti. Full, $3.50; Symphonic, Deep River Rhapsody—Wolfers. Full Band, $3.50; Reverie—DeBussy-Beeler. Full Band, $2.50; Conductor, 

$5.00; Conductor, $.50; Parts, $.30. Symphonic Band, $5.00; Conductor, $.50; Parts, $.30. $.50; Parts, $.25. 

tig Horn Boogie—Brewster. Full, $3.50; Symphonic, God of Our Fathers—Roberts & Warren. Full Band, Serenade to a Baby Sitter—Bennett. Concert Band, 

$5.00; Conductor, $.50; Parts, $.25. $2.50; Symphonic, $4.00; Conductor, $.40; Parts, $.25. $1.50; Conductor, $.35; Parts, $.15. 

Blue Tai . . Horse & Buggy—Anderson. Full Band, $4.00; Sym- Si Trocadero—Walfers. Full Band, $3.50; Symphonic, 

tem a. See rl rod oe phonic, $6.00; Conductor, $.75; Parts, $.40. $5.00; Conductor, $.50; Parts, $.30. 

pe nan Full Score, $2.50: Conductor, $.65; Peck Horns Revenge—Bowles. Full Band, $4.00; Sym- Television March—Castelucci. Full Band, $4.50; Sym- 
9-45. Phonic, $6.00; Conductor, $1.00; Parts, $.35. phonic, $7.00; Conductor, $1.25; Parts, $.50. 


Popular Operettas for School Presentation 
OPERETTAS FOR GRADE SCHOOLS 








Around the Seasons— Land of Dreams Come True— 
Paynter-Hicks-HoffMan ..............0.-000--0-- $1.25 one $1.25 
D. Boone Killed A Bear—Lorenz.......... 90 Make-Believe Magic—Don Wilson... 1.00 
Days — Dancing—O'Neill..... 1.25 Miracle of Jean the Juggler—Young |.00 
Green and Silver Bowl—Coburn............ 1.00 Once Upon a Time—(Rumpelstiltskin) 
Heads Up!—Federe ro... eccecccceeeeeees 1.00 —Dalton-Don Wilson plotiedeeosineanacticle EE 


OPERETTAS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 












Lyon & Healy will gladly help Blow Me Down—Crane-Benedict. $2.00 . Meet Arizona—Cadman 75 

you in the selection of a balanced Dick Whittington—Gulesian....... 100 Play The Game—Moafthews 75 

program. Call or write your require- Fountain of Youth—Brown......... 1.00 . >. V. .—Offenbach 50 

ments to our Sheet Music Department. Manhattan Magnates—Allan Grant... 1.00 We've Come From The Cifty........:....... 1.25 
Rancho Rivera—Clark & Clark................ 1.75 


Everything Known in Sheet Music — CLEVELAND ® COLUMBUS ® EVANSTON ® OAK PARK 
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(3) Further steps toward the development and acceptance of 
standards of adjudication. 

(4) Preparation of recommended procedures and standards 
for the conduct of competitive music events. 


It is anticipated that as a result of the meetings of the 
state delegations at the six Division Boards during the 
1953 MENC Division conventions, a foundation will 
be established for the anticipated development of the 
larger over-all program. 


Organizational Summary 

Responsibility for administration of the affairs of 
NIMAC is vested in the Executive Council, which con- 
sists of the president and vice-president of NIMAC, 
and three members-at-large elected by the NIMAC 
National Board of Control, plus the president and 
executive secretary of the MENC. The organizational 
processes which lead to the choice of the president, vice- 
president and members-at-large of this highly important 
MENC auxiliary, are as follows: 


(1) The state delegates to the NIMAC Division Board are 
elected or appointed by the respective MENC affiliated state 
associations. The state association president is the fourth 
member of his state NIMAC delegation. 

(2) The Division Boards are composed of the representatives 
of the state associations of the respective Division areas. Each 
Division Board elects a chairman at its biennial meeting, held 
at the time and place of the MENC biennial Division conven- 
tion. 

(3) The memb_rs of the National Board of Control include 
the following: 3 delegates elected by each NIMAC Division 
Board from its own personnel (total of 18), plus the 6 NIMAC 
Division Board chairmen, plus the officers and members of 
the Executive Council (total of 7), plus the 6 MENC Division 
presidents, ex-officio. Total personnel of the National Board 
of Control is 37. 

(4) At each biennial meeting of the NIMAC National Board 
of Control, held at the time and place of the biennial national 
convention of the MENC, the Board of Control elects the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and the three members-at-large of the 
Executive Council referred to above. The administrative year 
of NIMAC is the same as that of the MENC—July 1 to June 
30. The Division chairmen and the national officers and 
members-at-large of the Executive Council therefore take 
office on July 1 following their election, to serve for a term 
of two years. V.B. 
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of men who get things done in the world—as positive 
and integrated an organism as a radar range finder or 
a diesel engine. No, I hadn’t been so far wrong that 
first day at the Nabuco when, more or less with tongue 
in cheek, I had labeled Mr. McHugh a Man of Direc- 
tion. I could see that he was coolly and deliberately 
taking his bearings and winding himself up.—It took 
all kinds to fight a war, of course, and in my day I 
think I had run into most of them. But McHugh’s 
kind were the ones who won it.” 

This, I believe, describes Russell Morgan’s contribu- 
tion to music education in America. In a profession 
which includes virtuosi, philosophers, showmen, and 
exploiters as well as good hard-working practitioners, 
he was an engineer. It is a bitter fact that had he been 
less competent or less generous with himself he would 
still be among us—honored, respected, and beloved. 
Even after his sturdy heart had given evidence of strain 
he continued to “wind himself up” and do the jobs 
which presented themselves. 
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Russell Morgan’s devotion to his profession an the 
youth it serves and his competence in all of its phases 
have been an inspiration to his colleagues. We are all] 
the poorer for his passing. To Hazel, his devoted wife, 
who made his last years such happy ones, his daughter 
Harriet, his grandchild, and his sister go our deep and 


heartfelt sympathy. 
CHARLES M. DENNIs 


Chemistry 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 


school music staff and some classroom teachers actively 
participating in the groups. 

Take for your chemicals a small company-sponsored 
male chorus with vision, a community-sponsored or- 
chestra with some excellent players but with financial 
problems, a large potential pool of women singers, add 
the pocketbook of wise company management as the 
catalyst—the substance needed to speed a reaction— 
and you get the Dow Music Department in Midland, a 
city of 16,000 where a spirit of friendliness surrounds 
the whole area, with at least part of this spirit resulting 
from an amicable striving together of thousands, both 
on an industrial and artistic plane. What has been done 
in Midland is surely possible for numerous other com- 
munities, and this article is written with the hope that 
it may encourage music educators (or others who may 
read it) to help develop the potential in their own 
localities, following the well-stated admonition or sug- 
gestion, whichever you will, presented by the MENC 
Resolutions Committee at the 1952 biennial convention 
in Philadelphia: 


“In the field of adult education, it is apparent that 
there is a need for encouraging musical activities in the 
welfare programs of many industrial groups throughout 
the nation. We would, therefore, recommend that music 
educators investigate the needs of their respective com- 
munities and lend assistance wherever possible in pro- 
moting an adequate program of musical activities for 
such groups.” 


[Editorial Note: Author Crawford has been a member of the 
MENC since 1935, when he began his teaching career in Salisbury, 
Mo. In 1938 he was appointed director of music education in 
Ferguson, Mo.; went to the Midland schools as director of music 
in 1947; in 1951 took his present post with the Dow company as 
assistant director of the music department and conductor of the 
orchestra, which is pictured in rehearsal on the cover (see cover 
picture detail on page four). Lawrence Guenther, formerly of 
may City, Mo., is now director of music in the schools of 

idland 
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SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
SELECTIVE LISTS 


Music for solo voice, for solo wind, string and percussion 
instruments, and for all small instrumental ensemble com- 
binations—woodwind, brass, string, percussion. (Vocal 
ensembles are not included. ) 96 pages and cover. Single 
copy, $1.50 postpaid. Order from National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission, 64 East Jackson Blwvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 
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GREAT SYMPHONIES BECOME GREATER 
by listening to AMPEX 











Yet this, the finest of all recording methods, is within reach of your 
school, orchestra or conservatory. 


Used by many of the nation’s leading symphony orchestras 
and great musicians, AMPEX tape recordings allow re- 
hearsing performers to hear an immediate playback — to 
note the interplay and balance between their instruments 
— to hear the errors that need correcting — and finally to 
hear and recognize their own best performance. 


Magnetic tape is the first recording medium to be practical 
for music education. You can clip and save a minute of 
practice recording; you can save an entire performance. Or 
for practice and rehearsals, one tape can be erased and re- 
used hundreds of times; it costs nothing to reuse the tape. 


* Perfect fidelity is possible — but like tone it is achieved 
only on a fine instrument. For the conservatory or school, 
an AMPEX ‘can record and reveal every gradation of im- 
provement as a pupil develops firmness and tone — or as 
a band, orchestra or choir attains unity and brilliance. The 
utter realism of the sound is its: inspiring quality and 
its value. 


* Perfect fidelity — AMPEX reproduces sound perfectly within 
the perceptive range of the human ear. 


For further information, write Dept. H 





If you plan for tomorrow, 
buy an AMPEX today 


MAGNETIC RECORDERS 





AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION + 934 CHARTER STREET * REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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SYMPHONIC 
FULL BAND BAND 
X XX X XX 

BACH 

Fugue No. 4 from “The Well Tempered Clavicord” 

Arranged by C. K. Wellington $3.50 | $5.50 | $6.50 | $8.50 
BEETHOVEN 

Two German Dances 

Arranged by Howard Kilbert 5.00 | 7.00 | 8.00 | 10.00 
GRAINGER 

Ye Banks and Braes O’ Bonnie Doon 3.00 | 3.75 | 5.00 | 5.75 
KLEINSINGER 

Tubby the Tuba 8.00 12.00 

Arranged by George F. Roach ry _ , 
MENDELSSOHN 

Overture for Band 

Arranged by Felix Greissle 4.00 | 5.50 | 7.00 | 8.50 
THOMSON 

A Solemn Music 3.50 | 5.50 | 6.50 | 8.50 
WHITNEY 

A Foster Fantasy 5.00 7.00 8.00 10.00 

River Jordan Fantasy on Negro Spirituals 5.00 7.00 8.00 10.00 

X INCLUDES CONDENSED SCORE XX INCLUDES CONDENSED AND FULL SCORE 
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To the Reader: 

The Committee on Audio-Visual Aids is a service group, and 
as such, we believe that we can be of assistance to you by answer- 
ing questions as well as by bringing to your attention new ma- 
terials and developments in the field of audio-visual education. 
The fact that you are interested in audio-visual education and™ 
that you do have questions was made very apparent at the National 
Conference in Philadelphia by the more than two thousand music 
educators who visited the Audio-Visual Center. 

The following article by Paul E. Long of Philadelphia is 
self-explanatory. We wish to express our most sincere thanks 
to Mr. Long and his associates for their help in the organization 
and the setting-up of the Center, and for the many hours which 
they spent demonstrating materials and equipment and answering 
questions, all of which made the Center a success. R.M.G. 


HE Division of Visual Education of the School Dis- 

trict of Philadelphia was glad to be of some service 

to those who attended the sessions of MENC held 
in our city. It was a very real pleasure to work with your 
national committee. (It was with a great deal of regret 
that we heard of the death of Raymond Burrows who 
was a member of that committee. We had not known 
Raymond Burrows before the conference. During those 
days of the sessions, however, we were privileged to 
work with him rather closely and soon learned of his 
abilities and personal charm that must have endeared 
him to all of you.) 

Rose Marie Grentzer, the chairman of your Committee 
on Audio-Visual Aids, has asked us to discuss some of the 
questions raised by those who attended the sessions. Space 
limitations will allow us to select only a few. We must 
admit that there were many, many questions raised dur- 
ing those four days in March by the several thousand who 
visited the audio-visual center set up on the eighteenth 
floor of the Bellevue-Stratford hotel. We hope we were 
able to provide helpful answers, although some question- 
ers must have been frustrated by the incomplete in- 
formation we occasionally had to give. 


+ 


One of the questions most frequently asked was, 
“What are the best sources for free music films?” And 
a number of times members of our staff were tempted 
to answer, “Any sources you can find.” 

As a matter of fact, there are very few worth-while 
free music films available. It would be an optimistic 
teacher, indeed, who expected to be able to provide a 
film program for her students without cost to her school 
or her school district. 

During all of the days of the convention the audio- 
visual center provided preview facilities for conference 
visitors. After each film was shown we were bound to 
hear a variety of : “Why didn’t they?” questions. “Why 
didn’t they devote more time to the correct playing posi- 
tion?” “Why didn’t they show the care of the instrument 
in greater detail?” “Why didn’t they use another com- 
position for the demonstration?” Of course, the “they” 
referred to were the film producers. Even though the 
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majority of films shown were made only after thorough 
consultation with recognized authorities in the field of 
music, there was not a single film used that did not invite 
vigorous comment and criticism. We believe there 
will never be a music film made that will receive universal 
approval. And, furthermore, we believe if ten music 
instructors are asked to write the script for a prospective 
film, in all probability there will be ten different scripts 
and each one will possess some merit. A film is only a 
“springboard.” It is the jumping-off place for the music 
teacher to do all those other things she wishes the film 
had done. 

At a four o’clock session on the Sunday program of the 
conference, a kinescope of the NBC telecast of Menotti’s 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors” was shown to a very 
large audience. The response to this kinescope was most 
enthusiastic and was very near to the universal approval 
we mentioned before. Later, a kinescope of one of the 
Waring programs was projected in the Center. We were 
asked to repeat both programs a number of times. And 
then the barrage began! “How much does it cost to rent 
the films?” “Where can we get them?” “Are there any 
more like these?” Our staff was sorry that to each of these 
questions we were forced to answer that both kinescopes 
were loaned for use at the Conference and were not avail- 
able for any other public showing. 


+ 


One of the future activities of the Committee on 
Audio-Visual Aids of the MENC might be to ‘meet 
with the sponsors of worth-while television programs 
employing good music and attempt to make plans for the 
use of such kinescopes for music instruction. Even though 
the experience to date has not been encouraging, we be- 
lieve that there may be some sponsors who will be public- 
spirited enough to make advance arrangements with net- 
works to utilize kinescopes for other purposes than gath- 
ering dust in storage vaults. 

Some of the films shown at the audio-visual center have 
been used in schools for several years. They were not 
recent productions. We soon became accustomed to the 
observation: “I was quite surprised at the sound quality 
of such and such a film I just saw. When I used it, it was 
terrible! Did the company send you an especially good 
copy?” We had to admit it was a print that had been 
used a good many times in our own school system, and 
to our knowledge we had not been selected to receive 
only the best of any producer’s line. Projection manufac- 
turers have done everything in their power to improve 
equipment, but the human factor still exists. If dirt 
gathers in the sound drum and is not removed, or if 
threading instructions are not followed carefully, even 
the most faithful reproduction will be “terrible.” We 
believe it is the obligation of all teacher training institu- 
tions to provide opportunity for future music teachers to 
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handle these modern instruments of instruction a good 
many times in practice teaching experiences. Many recent 
graduates who came to us seeking information admitted 
that they had never handled a tape recorder, a decent play- 
back or a sound projector! 

The opportunities in the audio-visual field are great 
for music teachers. Our experience at your national con- 
vention indicates your enthusiasm. But there is much 
work ahead for all of us. Films, filmstrips, and recordings 
may do much to enhance your instructional program. But 
the surface hasn't even been scratched. There is a great 
deal to be learned and tried before any of us can be satis- 
fied with the results. 

The remarkable number of visitors to the Audio-Visual 
Center at the Philadelphia conference was a good de- 
tector of music educators’ interests. Bef r. the opening 
of the sessions, considerable thought wa given to the 
place of such a center in a national convention. It was 
much like the launching of a trial balloon. We believe that 
this particular center justified its existence but at best was 
only a feeble effort. Future conferences could make use 
of more audio-visual materials in music instruction and a 
more inclusive and fruitful employment of this media in 
the general program. 

Paut E. Lone, Director 
Division of Visual Education 
School District of Philadelphia 


Magnetic Tape Recorders 


ANY music educators, as well as professional mu- 
sicians, are recognizing the help which a magnetic 

tape recorder can provide in improving and simplifying 
their work. Faced with the problem of purchasing a mag- 
netic tape recorder they would like to know more about 
how to select a machine which will fulfill individual needs 
and meet the demands of adequate reproduction of music. 
Following are some of the questions most frequently 
raised ; however, they certainly do not exhaust the prob- 
lems which arise in connection with the purchase of a 
magnetic tape recorder. It is hoped that the answers will 
help those who are interested in reading and interpreting 
the specifications of the various machines, and will help 
clarify some of the aspects involved in the selection of 
a magnetic tape recorder. Wo Lrcanc KuHN 


What are the common tape speeds in use today? 


There are three speeds in common usage today. These are 15 
inches per second, 74 inches per second, and 334 inches per 
second. For physical and economic reasons the fastest speed of 
15 inches per second is used almost exclusively for professional 
recordings, where highest standards and accuracy are essential. 
The tape speed of 7% inches per second is used in the majority of 
recorders and has been used widely in broadcast and studio work 
of all kinds. This speed also allows for a wide enough frequency 
response to record and play music with acceptable quality. Some 
manufacturers have produced recorders which use the slow speed 
of 3% inches per second. The advantages of this type of ma- 
chine are compact construction and portability, along with greater 
tape economy. The disadvantage lies in the fact that, with the 
tape going at this slow speed, satisfactory frequency response 
without distortion is not possible. This speed is not recommended 
for recording music. 


What is the relationship between frequency response and 
the tape speed? 

A general rule of thumb, which might be applied here, may be 
stated as follows: Assuming that other factors in the recorder, such 
as good construction, proper alignment, etc., are present, the tape 
speed is roughly an indication of t he treble limits of the frequency 
response in kilocycles. That is to say, a speed of 15 inches per 
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second will result in a frequency. response of up to 15,000 cycles. 


tape speed of 734 inches ‘per second will record a freque: a 
response up to 7, 500 or 8,000 cycles. A speed of 3% inches per sec- 
ond will lower the range of the frequency response to approxi- 
mately 4,000 cycles. 


What is an adequate and generally acceptable frequency 
response for recording music? 

Without getting into a discussion of the demands of high- 
fidelity recording and reproducing equipment, suffice it to say 
here that the more nearly the recorder approximates the full 
frequency response without distortion, which constitutes normal 
hearing (i.e. 30—15,000 cycles per second), the more satisfactory 
it will be in recording music. However, frequency response is of 
no value unless there is an adequate power output, low distortion, 
and low noise. An ideal frequency response is plus or minus one 
decibel (+ 1 db) from 30—15,000 cycles. The extent to which 
the frequency response of a recorder differs from this response 
represents a compromise in the recording and reproduction of 
musical quality. Our minimum standard should be a frequency 
response of plus or minus two decibels (+ 2 db) from 50—8,000 
cycles. 

What factors of distortion ought to be considered in the 
selection of an amplifier? 

Equipment, no matter how well designed, or how expensive, 
will reproduce music which differs aurally in some respect from 
the original performance. This element of difference is called 
distortion. Three of the most common factors of distortion are 
called harmonic distortion, signal-to-noise ratio, and flutter. 

HARMONIC DISTORTION. This is the most common kind 
of distortion of an amplifier. The term is used to indicate those 
qualities of an amplifier which make it unpleasant to listen to, 
and which soon cause aural fatigue. Harmonic distortion is usually 
indicated in percentages. An adequate figure is 5%. A high quality 
amplifier will have no more than 2% harmonic distortion at normal 
maximum levels of intensity. 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO. This ratio is an expression of 
the difference in intensity between the recorded music and the 
noise, hum, or rumble of the equipment. The higher this signal-to- 
noise ratio, the better the results will be because less noise will 
be present during the reproduction of the music. 

FLUTTER. This form of distortion is caused by variations in 
the tape speed during recording or play-back, resulting in cor- 
responding variations in volume and pitch. A’ flutter content of 
more than 3% will usually begin to be noticeable, causing varia- 
tions to be heard which were not present in the original per- 
formance. 


What is the difference between dual-track and single-track 
recordings? 

There is no difference in quality between dual- and single-track 
recordings, although there may be a difference in output. Record- 
ing two tracks on one tape is, therefore, primarily a matter of 
economy, making it possible to cut tape costs in half. There are, 
however, some other disadvantages to dual track recordings. The 
first of these is the fact that if a dual-track recording is played 
on a single-track machine, both tracks will be reproduced at once 
(one of them forwards, the other in reverse), making the repro- 
duction unintelligible. it is, of course, possible to play a single- 
track recording on a dual-track machine, without suffering any 
ill effects. The other difficulty lies in the fact that editing or 
splicing of a dual-track recording is virtually impossible. Since 
one of the chief advantages of tape recording is the ease and 
flexibility with which the tape can be edited, it is unfortunate that 
the dual-track recording makes the use of this frequently desirable 
technique more or less impossible. 





(Mr. Kuhn is a member of the faculty of the University of Illinois School 
of Music, and chairman of the Subcommittee on Equipment of the MENC 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids.] 


Television 


How many educational television channels have been granted 
by the FCC? 

242. (Total assigned, including those for commercial and educa- 
tional use, 2,053) 


How can music educators get information needed to help 
their school systems secure a TV channel? 

Write to Ralph Steetle, executive director, Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, 


What services does the joint committee on educational tele- 
vision (JCET) provide? 

(1) Your local planning committee for educational TV may 
need the services of one or more consultants to advise on a kind 
of new corporation that might be created in order to apply for 
license. Such consultants are available. 
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(2) Your committee may be concerned with specific kinds of 
programs and costs. The field service can provide experts and 
kinescope examples of educational programs that have already 
been presented on existing stations. 

(3) The local committee may be planning a statewide or region- 
al meeting of all educational, cultural and civic groups to achieve 
greater participation. JCET can provide speakers and consultants 
for such a conference. 

(4) Prospective applicants for two or more educational stations 
may need a conference to discover ways to cooperate in TV activ- 
ities. JCET is ready to assist. 


How long will the educational TV channels set aside by the 
FCC be held in reserve? 


Following is a direct quotation from an FCC report: “The 
Commission . . . believes that educational institutions of necessity 
need a longer period of time to get prepared for television than 
do the commercial interests. The only way this can be done is 
by reserving certain channels for the exclusive use of non- 
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commercial educational stations. Obviously, the period of time 
during which such reservations should exist is very important. 
The period must be long enough to give educational institutions a 
reasonable opportunity to do the preparatory work that is neces- 
sary to get authorizations for stations. The period must not be so 
long that frequencies remain unused for excessively long periods of 
time. The Commission will survey the general situation from time 
to time in order to insure that these objectives are not lost 
sight of.” 

Although there is not a specific time limit stated in the quotation, 
it is imperative that educators make plans and obtain licenses 
quickly if their interests are to be protected. 


What is a kinescope? 
A kinescope is a film recording of a “live” television program. 
RICHARD BERG 


(Mr. Berg, who is director of music in the Springfield _(Mass.) Public 
Schools, is chairman of the sub-committee on Radio and Television of the 
MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids.] 
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COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA, whose 

members are recruited from the 

outstanding school musicians and 
adult instrumentalists in the community, 
was organized in Casper, Wyoming, four 
years ago. The enthusiastic support of 
the community has been given the project 
and the orchestra not only provides enter- 
tainment for the residents of the com- 
munity but is a stimulus to high school 
graduates and adult musicians in Casper 
to continue their instrumental activities. 
The membership is entirely voluntary— 
none of the members of the symphony 
orchestra is paid for his efforts. 

How is this community orchestra re- 
lated to the school string program? All 
JourNaAL readers are familiar with the fact 
that over half of the symphony orchestra 
consists of strings. Here in our city the 
symphony orchestra is the future goal 
for grade and high school string players. 
They look forward to using their instru- 
ments after graduation in an amateur per- 
forming group having civic importance. 
Here is the stimulus for children to study 
string instruments and to maintain and im- 
prove their playing. How many cases can 
be cited in communities where adults have 
lost interest in their music after gradua- 
tion from high school because of lack of 
an adult musical organization which would 
afford them the opportunity for continued 
playing! This is particularly true of play- 
ers of the string instruments because while 
many towns, large and small, have adult 
bands very few have orchestras. 

Let us consider the intermediate grades 
and the problem confronting us—that of 
organizing a string program and maintain- 
ing it through high school. In the Casper 
school system, the orchestra approach is 
used instead of the more common band 
approach. Young people who begin the 
study of instruments are told that they are 
soon to be playing in an orchestra in which 
strings are most important. They are ap- 
prised of the fact that over half of the 
orchestra is composed of strings, and are 
led in their thinking to become string con- 
scious. It is my firm opinion that the 
objective uppermost in the minds of the 
children who study instruments is mem- 
bership and performance in a musical or- 
ganization, be it band or orchestra. Here 
in Casper a grade school orchestra started 
within the last four years has been main- 
tained and has grown to a membership of 
one hundred. The children are interested 
and they clamor to join the organization. 

The junior high school orchestra is the 
next organization to which the children 


School and 


look forward, and then finally the senior 
high school orchestra. The value of the 
community symphony orchestra as a post- 
graduation goal for the young instrument- 
alists, as weil as a stimulus for better and 
constantly improved work throughout 
their school careers, is obvious. General 
education theory bears this out—that all 
education should be used in and for the 
good of the community after graduation. 


Too often the music director says, “But 
how can I start a string program? We 
don’t have any instruments to start with.” 
Many times this problem can be solved 
with some effective advertising. A few 
hours of the director’s time devoted to a 
survey of the town will often locate in- 
struments not being used which might 
become available for use by the school 
children. Enlisting the help of the PTA 
may aid the director in this project. 


The important thing for the director is 
to get somebody started on strings. Most 
programs of this sort must begin on a 
small scale. It takes effort and more 
effort on the part of the music director, 
and a definite objective in sight with some- 
thing tangible to offér to students and par- 
ents to stimulate the study of strings. We 
offer classes in strings in the grade schools 
with the objective of giving each student 
one year of free class instruction consist- 
ing of one thirty- to forty-minute period 
each week. As soon as students are capa- 
ble they become members of the grade 
school orchestra. At the end of one year 
of class instruction it is recommended to 
students that they study privately if they 
are financially able. Those who cannot af- 
ford private instruction are kept on in 
intermediate classes for another year. If 
parents are made aware that free music 
lessons are available they will, in many 
instances, purchase an instrument for the 
child. 


Many directors argue that their com- 
munity wants a band first and that a string 


program would create competition be- 
tween the organizations. As a result the 
band work would suffer. This need not be 
true! In Casper, instead of competition 
between band and string work, we have 
cooperation induced by the band director 
himself. Orchestra members are encour- 
aged to participate in the high school band 
on instruments that make the student fee] 
he is doing a service to the band. Out- 
standing band students are chosen for 
orchestral playing in the high school, 
making it seem to them a privilege and a 
mark of accomplishment to be selected for 
high school orchestra membership. 


The ‘string program in Casper, as far 
as it has progressed to the present time, 
has been accomplished through the direct 
efforts of the director of instrumental 
music, and two instrumental instructors 
covering the eleven grade schools of 
Casper. They have been aided in some 
measure by the general school administra- 
tion and the interest of the local music 
stores. 


How many directors who argue that 
there just isn’t time for the string pro- 
gram have forgotten there is a three- 
month period in the summer when string 
work could be initiated or advanced? In 
Casper, the summer is not wasted mu- 
sically. Several weeks after school is out 
in early June the doors reopen for a sum- 
mer school music session. Beginning, in- 
termediate, and advanced classes are 
conducted for all instrumentalists with 
emphasis on strings. Any skill requires 
practice to maintain and increase facility, 
and such a summer session provides the 
incentive for students to continue regular 
practice. This need not be done free of 
charge by the music director. A small 
fee can be charged which helps pay the 
director for his time. 


In Casper we are looking forward with 
enthusiasm to an ever-increasing string 
program. We are working toward the 
development of an orchestra or small 
string group in each of our grade schools 
and the pérformances of such groups in 
their own school activities. We are work- 
ing toward the establishment of our own 
summer string camp on Casper Moun- 
tain. Our civic symphony orchestra, the 
“Baby Symphony of America” as it has 
been called, has done a great deal to keep 
our string program on the increase. The 
musical future of Casper is bright. 


—Rvussett A. ScuHweyjpa, director of 
music, Casper Junior College, Casper, 
W yoming. 





THE CASPER, WYO., CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA is composed of adults and high school students. Membership is on 8 
voluntary basis. The conductor is Blaine D. Coolbaugh. Russell A. Schwejda, author of the accompanying article, is assistant conductor. 
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reclaimed by Leading Music Educators! 
EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE — FOR STRINGS ONLY 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


A beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — the string section. Fundamentals of bowing, fingering and reading. Enthu- 
siastically received and used in schools throughout the country. Pupil’s Books .75 each Teacher's Book 3.50 


4 Natural Follow-up to Book One! 


EASY STEPS to THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK TWO 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


The methods used so successfully in teaching string instruments are expanded for full orchestra. Aimed at students just past 
beginner's stage—suitable for individual as well as class instruction. Also ideal for practice sessions . . . establishing orchestra 
balance. Contains program material. 


Pupil’s Books .75 each Teacher's Book $3.50 


THESE MILLS FAVORITES MAKE EVERY PROGRAM A MAJOR EVENT! 


BAND 


Sleigh Ride — Anderson 
Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 


Horse and Buggy — Anderson 
Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 


Belle of the Ball — Anderson 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


Cuban Holiday — Phillips 

Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 

First Swedish Rhapsody — Leidzen 

Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.00 
With Full Score $1.50 Additional 


Second Swedish Rhapsody — Leidzen 
Full Band $7.00 Symphonic Band $9.00 
With Full Score $1.50 Additional 


Traumeri — arr. Lang 
Full Band $3.00 Symphonic Band $4.50 


The Troubadour — Buchtel 
Full Band $4.50 Symphonic Band $6.50 


ORCHESTRA 


Sleigh Ride — Anderson 
Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 


Horse and Buggy — Anderson 
Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 


Belle of the Ball — Anderson 
Set A $4.00 Set B $5.50 Set C $7.00 


Song of Jupiter — arr. Anderson 
Set A $4.00 Set B $6.00 Set C $8.00 
Each Set Includes Full Score 


The Falcons — Williams 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 


The Dream of Olwen — Williams 
Solo Piano and Orchestra $3.50 


Winter Sunshine — Melachrino 
Set A $2.00 Set B $3.00 Set C $4.00 


Cielito Lindo — arr. Lang 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 
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MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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Small String Ensemble Materials 


Van Diest, RayMonp Gorpon. Small String Ensembles in the 
Schools; An Investication of Materials. M.M., The University 
of Southern California, 1951. 

THE PRIMARY purpose of this study is to discuss the need and 
place of small string ensemble groups in the schools. The sec- 
ondary purpose is to review available materials, and to classify 
them in order to help the instrumental music teacher in selecting 
materials for use in string groups. 

The string orchestra was the forerunner of our present-day 
orchestra. Historical facts show that the early music was written 
for the court and its royalty. These groups were made up of 
string players. They played the music written for them by their 
court composer-conductor. These composers and performers were 
strictly servants of the court and played mostly in small string 
ensemble groups. 

A renewed interest has developed in the string choir in the past 
few years. Few books are available on this special type of music. 
Most teachers obtain information about this area of music educa- 
tion from periodicals, music histories, encyclopedias, publishers’ 
catalogues, or books which have been written about school orches- 
tral development. This study has made an attempt to compile a 
cross section of such information so that music teachers can locate 
it under one cover. 

This study reviews the following topics: the need and place 
of string ensemble groups in developing different phases of school 
instrumental music work; small string ensemble groups which are 
classed as chamber music; the importance of the small string 
ensemble in the school; basic essentials for a string program in 
the school; a selective list of graded compositions for string 
ensembles; a comprehensive list of graded compositions for 
string ensembles ; measurements of instruments; and the selecting 
of the correct size instruments. A plan for a rotating period is 
also included. 

The following conclusions have been drawn from this study: 

1. The recent stress on string teaching and performing among 
school leaders has pointed to the importance of the string ensemble 
and its place in the school program. 

2. Music educators are improving the courses for training 
string teachers, and school administrators are expecting instru- 
mental teachers who can handle the strings. 

3. Publishers and editors are meeting this new demand by 
bringing into the field teaching methods and string literature that 
are definitely written and arranged to meet the needs of modern 
string education. 

4. A better balanced program of music is available to boys and 
girls in the secondary school because of this new stress on string 
ensemble work. 

5. The opportunity to perform in chamber groups “after school 
days are over” is greater than performance opportunities of almost 
any other medium. 


Growth and Development-of School Orchestras 


MANNING, Carrott. The Orchestra in the Public Schools of the 
United States; Its Growth and Development. M.A., The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1951. 

It was the purpose of this study to (1) trace the growth and 
development of the orchestra in the public schools from its incep- 
tion to the present; (2) study the social, economic, and cultural 
factors underlying the trends of rapid or retarded growth of the 
orchestras in the various sectors of the nation; (3) evaluate the 
orchestra in its present status in the school curriculum in respect 
to (a) the nation as a whole, and (b) southern California in 
particular. 

The story of the growth and development of the public school 
orchestra is quite obscure, especially as compared with the 
history of vocal music in the public schools, or of the band, each 
of which has followed a much more clearly defined course of 
development with a more readily perceived motivation. The 
orchestra, on the other hand, like Topsy, seems to have grown 
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without particular plan or program until it has become a tre- 
mendous factor in the lives of a large percentage of America’s 
young people. What methods were used, what forces were 
brought into play, what obstacles were surmounted to accomplish 
the work that has already been done is important to know so 
that future problems may be evaluated in the light of practices 
of the past. It was the purpose of this study to trace as clearly 
as possible the steps by which the present status of the orchestra 
has been reached, and to interpret in so far as possible the causes 
which have brought about this development. 

The growth and development of the public school orchestra 
was surveyed in four sections dealing with (1) the earliest history 
through the year 1922 when rehearsals were introduced into the 
regular school day; (2) a period of expansion from 1922 until 
1937, when the final centralized National School Orchestra Con- 
test was held; (3) a period of development from 1937 until 1950: 
fs) a sure of the high school orchestra situation as it appeared 
in : 

Material for this study was obtained through an extensive 
research of library materials including histories of music, texts 
dealing with school music, government reports, masters’ theses, 
and an exhaustive list of periodicals. 

Implications resulting from this study are: 

1. The greatest progress in orchestral development seems to 
have been made in the states making up the midwestern section of 
the United States. 

2. Orchestral development in the East shows many high spots 
but also shows many areas which are orchestrally unproductive. 

3. In only a few of the larger cities of the South can be found 
any great amount of orchestral development. 

4. The greater part of the orchestra development of signifi- 
cance in the West may be found in southern California. 

5. In all areas, the better school orchestras come from the cities 
or from the larger schools in areas adjacent to large cities. 

6. The chances of really good orchestra work in the small 
school grows less probable in proportion to its distance from the 
metropolitan centers. 

7. Every section of the country has areas which are orchestrally 
barren. 

8. If the orchestra program is to continue to develop success- 
fully, certain basic problems must be met and resolved. Among 
these problems are: (a) The problem of the small school. (b) 
A proper indoctrination of the administration in regard to the 
orchestra problem. (c) The granting of equal credit with music 
history and theory for applied music. (d) A continued revision 
of teacher-training curriculum to better prepare new teachers. 
(e) The development of a program to guide competent string 
players into the teaching field. 

9. Only people with the best qualifications of musicianship and 
personality should enter the music field. 


Piano Class at Elementary School Level 


ALPINER, ARNOLD. Piano Class at the Elementary School Level— 
A Foundation for Other Music Study. M.M., The University 
of Southern California, 1951. 

It was the purpose of this study to show that class piano in- 
struction at the elementary school level provides a foundation for 
other music study by presenting the fundamentals of music with 
the piano as a medium. The piano is especially suited to teaching 
these fundamentals since it combines three elements of music— 
melody, rhythm, and harmony. It is an ideal means by which 
— key signatures, music reading, and transposition may be 
taught. 

The class arouses interest, cultivates understanding of music, 
and fosters the group spirit. A moderate degree of performing 
skill results in much pleasure for the amateur. The piano can be 
the center of musical activity in the home, providing music for 
all occasions and accompanying singing and other instruments. 
In addition, piano study may develop leadership, cooperation, self- 
expression, and the personality, and contribute to the well-being 
of the individual. 
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Centered-Tone Clarinet 









Now, more than ever before, the mark “Selmer” on a 
clarinet is justified as an uncompromising standard of 
musical and mechanical quality. The new C-T Model 
embodies a living Standard of musical quality now in its 
fifth generation. 


Here alone you thrill to a more compact tone, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal color. Undesirable 
spreading has been completely eliminated. Tonal emission is 
vastly more uniform through all registers. 


Play the C-T! Compare it with any other clarinet in the 
world! We sincerely believe you’ll agree that the Selmer 
C-T Model is the clarinet you must have for your own 
personal use. 


Ask to try the C-T Model at your Selmer 
dealer’s. Or write for free Centered-Tone 
Brochure. Address Dept. J-11. 





No other maker of artist clarinets can match the skill, 
experience, and resources of the Selmer organization. 


First Prize Gold Medal 
awarded Selmer 

(Paris) Clarinet at the 
International Wind 
Instrument Competi- 
tion—The Hague, 
Holland 1951 
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A colorful operetta is the ideal 

way to display to your ¢ommunity the 
versatile talents you’ve helped develop. A 
bouquet for your star is one for you, too! 
Every performance will rate an “encore” 
when you make your selections from 

the collection of thrilling, dramatic and 


romantic operettas available at E.M.B. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music 
you desire. Ask for any specific titles. We will mail 
an extensive selection for your study. Select what you 
want and return the balance. Order separately the 
quantities you need and they will be shipped to you 
directly from our stock. 


SY, dacational Ma Ma y bie Bureau; Ine 


30°F. ADAMS ST., CHICACO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses *perettas and cantata @ Text be 
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While the instruction of piano playing in public schools began 
about 1913, its greatest period of expansion and development 
occurred in 1946, due to the adoption of effective teaching pro- 
cedures and awareness on the part of educators of the many 
benefits to be derived. This study went into detail concerning these 
yarious benefits. 

Activities in the piano class help the development of appreci- 
ation of music. The class benefits the vocal music program by 
giving experience in score reading and a definite conception of 
musical intervals. The sense of rhythm is also developed. The class 
has been found to improve voices with pitch difficulties. It provides 
excellent preparation for the study of a band or orchestra instru- 
ment because of the experience it gives in sight reading, ear train- 
ing, rhythm, harmony, interpretation, and ensemble playing. The 
class provides many opportunities for creative expression, one of 
the most satisfying experiences of the child. 

Books and pamphlets issued by the Music Educators National 
Conference, and articles in periodicals, most of which were written 
by persons actively engaged in piano class instruction, were con- 
sulted. Several class piano teachers were interviewed and observa- 
tions of the classes in action were made. 

Implications resulting from this study are: 

1. The piano class teaches the fundamentals of music, providing 
a foundation for other music study: (a) The class develops ap- 
preciation of musical literature of all kinds. (b) It benefits the 
yocal music program. (c) It provides a foundation for subse- 
quent study of a band or orchestra instrument. (d) It encourages 
creative activities. 

2. The class helps other school subjects, such as social studies 
and English. 

3. The child is taught in a social situation, giving him a more 
favorable attitude towards the piano, and developing poise and 
confidence because of constant performance in the presence of 
others. 

4. Listening to the playing of others in the class develops dis- 
crimination in the fields of rhythm, meter, form, and tone quality. 

5. In the class the child becomes acquainted with a larger 
wealth of musical literature than would be possible were he taking 
private lessons. 

6. Opportunity to discover talent is provided. 

7. The class makes all children eligible for keyboard study. 

8. The ability to play the piano can result in music-making in 
the home. 

9. A moderate degree of skill in piano playing is an important 
cultural asset, and, therefore, the opportunity to acquire it should 
be made available to all children. 

10. Piano study can develop leadership, cooperation, and the 
personality, as well as afford an outlet for self-expression. 

11. The class may be taught by the grade teacher in many cases. 

12. Piano study leads to musical adults, upon whom part of the 
=< extending and perpetuating, music in adult life will 
depend. 

13. The piano class movement merits the encouragement of 
parents, teachers, administrators, supervisors, boards of educa- 
tion, universities, ‘and civic organizations in making piano study 
available to a greater number of boys and girls. 


Instrumentation and Writing 
for Concert Band 


WaLker, WayMAN E. A Study of the Instrumentation and Writ- 
ing for the Concert Band Since 1940. M.M., The University of 
Southern California, 1951. 


It was the purpose of this thesis (1) to study the advancement 
of the concert band during the past ten years; (2) to study new 
ideas of instrumentation and writing for the concert band; (3) 
to justify the concert band as a medium of truly great musical 
expression. 

Almost every high school and university supports a band, yet 
this medium is not generally understood or appreciated. The 
majority of people think of the band only as a unit which per- 
forms at football games, parades, and other outdoor functions. 
Also, the concert band has suffered because too few of its directors 
are serious and trained musicians. This report should prove use- 
ful to those directors and educators who are earnestly trying to 
project the concert band as a unit in its own right, separate and 
distinct from the symphony orchestra. 

Much material on the subject of the concert band was read 
and evaluated in order to decide what the majority of authorities 
believed to be most important regarding the development and 
growth of the concert band. Questionnaires were sent to leading 
directors and writers for the concert band. Many of the results 
ot this questionnaire are presented in this study. 

Chapter two of the study presents the progress and problems 
of the concert band during the past ten years, and mentions a few 
of the new ideas of instrumentation and writing for the concert 
band. A discussion of the problems found in writing for the con- 
cert band with different instrumentations is contained in this 
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chapter. Chapter two also presents a comparison of a few dif- 
ferences in international concert band instrumentations. 

Chapter three contains a discussion of the use of and the writing 
for the woodwind group of instruments. 

_ Chapter four discusses the use of the brass instruments in the 
instrumentation and certain changes of the use of these instru- 
ments. 

Chapter five is concerned with the selection of certain types of 
material for use in concert band repertoire. 

Chapter six contains the summary and conclusions, among which 

are: 
Musical Value. (1) The concert band when treated musically 
need not take a back seat to any organization; (2) the concert 
band need no longer be compared to a symphony orchestra; it is 
a musical value in itself and comparison with a group containing 
pe ane stringed instruments is not only useless but entirely 
utile. 

Instrumentation. (1) During the past ten years greater num- 
bers of woodwind instruments have been used to the limitation of 
the brasses; (2) the low reed instruments such as the bass clarinet 
have become increasingly important; (3) the need for a basic 
choir in the concert band has become increasingly evident; (4) 
various experiments have taken place regarding the perfection 
of the concert band instrumentation. 

Although there has been no absolute agreement on what the 
instrumentation of the concert band should be, certain basic prin- 
ciples seem evident: (1) many of the difficulties of the instru- 
mentation in the past have been the careless and thoughtless way 
some writers have treated this instrumentation; (2) the instru- 
mentation of the concert band should be treated flexibly ; directors 
should feel free to alter it if the character of a composition or 
arrangement seems to call for such alterations; (3) in general, 
the character of an arrangement or composition should decide for 
the director what instrumentation to use. 

Writing. (1) The problem of writing for the concert band lies 
mainly in the individual composition. Some compositions require 
more reeds, others more brass, some less players, and some more 
players. (2) There is a marked difference between writing for 
publication and writing: for an individual concert band. (3) 
Further experimentation is necessary to increase the sonorities and 
colors possible by the lyric, legato wind instruments. 


Syllabus for Prospective School 
Band Director 


CAPPARELLI, Ewarp A. A Syllabus for the Prospective School 
Band Director. M.S. Ed., The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1951. 

In THIs syllabus written for college music education students 
who expect to be band directors and who have had no previous ex- 
perience administering a school band, the opportunity is given to 
acquaint the students with the major problems and responsibilities 
to be encountered in establishing and developing a school band. 

Just as in many other types of building enterprises, in the 
building of a band there are many techniques and procedures 
which will help the band director produce a better band more 
quickly. No attempt has been made in this syllabus to cover 
completely any one phase of band administration; instead, major 
problems and their solutions are dealt with. 

The problems were listed, classified into small groups, and 
then arranged in logical sequence. The sequence that resulted 
determined the following chapter headings: 


1. Establishing Rapport: How to Create Cordial Relations. 

2. Housing the Band: How to Develop a Musical Atmosphere. 

3. Preparatory Group: How to Administer the Beginners 
Band. 

4. Band Practice: How to Rehearse Effectively. 

5. Improving the Band: How to Make the Most of the Band 
Personnel. 

6. Bandstration: How to Write for the Band. 

7. The Brasses: How to Play the Cup Mouthpiece Instruments. 

8. The Woodwinds : How to Play the Reed Instruments. 

9. The Battery: How to Play the Percussion Instruments. 

10. The Library: How to Handle the Music. 

11. Instruments: How to Manage the Musical Equipment. 
12. Uniforms: How to Dress up the Band. 


The main divisions or main problems are consistently stated in 
“how to” form. Each chapter begins with a motivation for that 
chapter which is followed by the problems and some suggestions 
for their solutions. The third division of the chapter is “Activi- 
ties.” Here are given suitable assignments that have grown out of 
the problems. These are followed by references which were care- 
fully selected on the basis of their pertinence to the problems 
taken up in the chapter. An evaluation section in the form of a 
rating scale follows the references. ; 

This syllabus does not solve all the problems of the prospective 
school band director. It is intended that it be used as a first step 
for the band director in educating himself for the job. 
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KIMBALL HAS 
STRESSED THIS POINT 
REPEATEDLY! 


Progressive music educators 
have a two-fold job...to 
train their students to play 
a musical instrument, and— 
more important—to show to 
the students’ parents the 
many rewards that a good 
basic music training pro- 
vides. This is especially true 
when the instrument is a 
piano—the basic instrument. 
Among the benefits are in- 
creased poise, self-assurance, 
leadership and popularity. 
Plus a deeper appreciation 
of music and the happiness 
it engenders. 

Kimball and the Music 
Educator have thé same goal 
...to afford every child the 
advantages only playing a 
musical instrument can pro- 
duce ...indestructible bene- 
fits that will serve the child 
for life! 
























W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


KIMBALL HALL * CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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CONFERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP 


JOHN PAUL 


Members of the MENC should be in- 
formed of the work of the National Edu- 
cation Association and its departments. The 
National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Justice have served as the aus- 
pices under which delegates from hundreds 
of public and private organizations may 
come together to pool their thinking for “the 
development of a more active, alert, en- 
lightened, conscientious, and progressive 
citizenry in our country.” An agency of 
good will and understanding, the National 
Conference on Citizenship is dedicated to 
the promotion and support of freedom, se- 
curity, peace and happiness for people every- 
where. In many ways the music educator is 
already seriously at work dealing with the 
problem of citizenship. Perhaps the report 
from the Conference can give added thought 
and stimulus to our work. John Paul, head 
of the Music Department of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 
represented the MENC at the 1952 meeting. 


Citizenship was held at the Statler 

Hotel in Washington, D.C. September 
17-19, 1952. 

The body of the work of the Conference 
was done by small groups who considered 
the theme of the Conference, “The Con- 
stitution and the Citizen.” Topics dis- 
cussed were the responsibilities, rights 
and privileges of citizens. Starting from 
the theme of the Conference, the groups 
came to grips first with the problem, 
“How are the rights of the citizen identi- 
fied and acquired ?” It would be less than 
honest to imply that there was complete 
unanimity of opinion on this question. 
Rather, three somewhat distinct points of 
view developed: 

(1) There are, in fact, no absolute 
rights. Rights depend upon the effect, in 
terms of hurt or benefit, which they have 
upon others. Actually, we give rights to 
ourselves through government and other 
means. As one veterans hospital worker 
put it, “Privileges are not demanded ; they 
are granted to those who can assume du- 
ties and accept responsibilities.” 

(2) Rights are enumerated in the Bill 
of Rights of the Constitution and they are 
the “rights of man under natural law.” 
Unfortunately, we are scarcely aware of 
many of these because we have enjoyed 
them for so long without question. 

(3) The true basis for the rights and 
privileges we enjoy under the Constitu- 
tion is a spiritual one. One explanation 
why issues involving rights are becoming 
more troublesome lies in the fact that 
there is an apparent weakening of the 
moral and religious fiber of the entire 
citizenry. Further evidence of the moral 
foundation of constitutional rights can be 
seen in the ultimate purpose behind the 
granting of rights: to achieve justice and 
to establish a just society. 

Despite the variance in viewpoint as to 
the origin and basis of constitutional 
rights and privileges, the participants 
were in general agreement that enjoy- 
ment and exercise of them is a fluid mat- 
ter, not a static one. Rights and privileges 
change and develop to fit present and new 
conditions. They are, in part, the result 
of the climate of opinion existing in any 
given community. One of the truly re- 


Te seventh National Conference on 


markable features of the Constitution of 
the United States is its flexibility, permit- 
ting it to be amended in an orderly man- 
ner to meet changing needs and conditions 
from generation to generation. 

The next question discussed was “What 
rights seem most fundamental?” The 
word “right” was not used consistently, 
reflecting difficulty in defining the word, 
The rights were those which at the pres- 
ent time seem the most important. One 
selected was the right to fair and speedy 
trial and equal justice under law. This, 
it was suggested, is intimately connected 
with freedom from fear of guilt by asso- 
ciation and fear of non-judicial hearings 
and investigations before extra-legal goy- 
ernmental bodies. Our right as citizens 
to appeal to the courts is fundamental be- 
cause it protects us from oppression by 
the government as well as by the major- 
ity. Freedom of speech must be guaran- 
teed up to the point where criminality is 
officially determined. 

Two other rights, not specifically enu- 
merated in the Constitution, were empha- 
sized: to expect that all members of the 
community will respect the rights of all: 
our right of criticism is the life-blood of 
our democratic institution. 

It was made clear that there are per- 
sistently troublesome problems related to 
the exercise of our rights. First among 
these, perhaps, is the apathy of many citi- 
zens toward their constitutional obliga- 
tions as citizens. Such apathy, said a rep- 
resentative of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, is really “. . . subversive inactivity” 
because it plays into the hands of those 
seeking to destroy our system. It was 
pointed out that rights guaranteed on 
paper in the form of legal enactments are 
not always guaranteed in practice. The 
result is discrimination against individ- 
uals and groups. A disturbing and little 
recognized fact is that the violation of 
the guaranteed rights of a few is alsoa 
violation of the guaranteed rights of all. 


Another problem was the fact that 
young adults, for many different reasons, 
either do not or cannot exercise their 
rights. For example, by the time they 
reach twenty-one many young people 
have lost interest in and concern with 
their responsibilities as citizens. The 
groups pointed out that the guarantee of 
rights in the Constitution fosters a de- 
sirable feeling of personal security. There 
is a point, however, at which security can 
stifle individual initiative and personal 
dignity. The no-man’s-land between these 
constitutes a problem area. 

Is it possible to maintain and perpetuate 
the values of our society, including those 
pertaining to rights and privileges, with- 
out resorting to indoctrination? The 
groups were much concerned with this 
problem and with the twin problem of 
the role of the teacher in dealing with 
controversial issues in the classroom, but 
they were unable to go much beyond rec- 
ognizing the complexity of it. 

One group, finally, looked beyond the 
boundaries of the United States to find 
an even greater problem emerging on 
horizon. As America assumes more eX 
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Volkwein Publications for Band 


FATINITZA OVERTURE 

By Franz Von Suppe—Arranged by Paul 
Yoder. Full Band, $7.50—Symphonic 
Band, $10.00. 

THE SILVER GLADE WALTZES 

By W. L. Skaggs—Op. 54. Full Band, 
$3.50—Symphonic, $5.00. 

OLD SETTLERS ON PARADE 

Novelty—C. W. Dalbey. Full Band, $3.50 
— Symphonic, $5.00. 


YOUTHFUL SPIRIT 

Overture—Col, Earl D. Irons. Arranged 
by the Composer. Full Band, $6.00— 
Symphonic, $9.00. 


MY TUBA SOLO 

Geo. Southwell. New Revised Edition with 
modern instrumentation. One of the 
best tuba solos with band Acc. Full 
Band, $4.00. 


Free Sample conductor parts sent upon request. 
Send for thematics of Volkwein Band Marches. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
632 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to ben We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 

C. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


HArrison 7-1279 





Lorenz Music is music you can 
Sing! 


Lorenz Specialties: 

Cantatas for Two-part, Three-part Treble, 
and Three-part Mixed. Emphasis on 
Americana (Hiawatha, Sleepy Hollow, 
Paul Bunyan, etc.). 








Octavo Choruses for all combinations of 
voices. Emphasis on humorous novelties, 
Americana, classic arrangements. 


Operettas for High School, Junior High, and 
Elementary. Emphasis on arrangements 
from classic composers (Liszt, Tschai- 
kowski, Sullivan, Chopin, Foster). Also 
Americana (Daniel Boone, Johnny Ap- 
pleseed). 


Sacred Music of all kinds—anthems and 
cantatas for all combinations of voices, 
dramatic programs, organ music. 

















| We like to send music on approval! Write us your 
1 needs and interests. 


LORENZ MUSIC 
IS MUSIC YOU CAN 


Sing! 








501 E. 3rd St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


509 Marshall Ave. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


50 Walker St. 
New York 13 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 
e 


Courses leading to the degrees A.A. 
in Mus.; B. Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. In 
conjunction with the Graduate School 
—M.A.; Ph.D. In conjunction with the 
School of Education—M.Ed.; Ed.D. 


Weapoount Projects and Workshops in- 
¢ 
Workshop in Music Education 

Opera W 


Pianists Workshop 


Eminent Faculty of Artists, Com- 
posers, Scholars and Educators 


Master Classes under such 
leaders as — 


Arthur Fiedler Paul Ulanowsky 
Albert Spalding 


For information, catalogue, illus- 
trated folder, write 
DONALD L. OLIVER, 
Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 110 
705 Commonwealth Avenue 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 











WANTED. Competent or semi-professional 
musicians, especially strings, for diversified em- 
ployment in Bluefield, West Virginia—trading and 
distribution center for billion-dollar coal field area 
—to play in volunteer civic orchestra. ‘‘Nature’s 
Air-Conditioned City’’ offers excellent opportunities. 
Write, giving information about yourself, to Blue- 
field Symphony Orchestra, Box 92, Bluefield, W.Va. 


















Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 

engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Any publisher 





our reference. 


wUEer 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET © CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
(RNR A ROR RES 
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Contains: CONCERTO THEMES (a 
brilliant selection of melodies from the 
works of Tschaikowsky, Grieg, and Rach- 
maninoff)—BIRTHDAY BOUQUET (a 
variation treatment on the familiar chil- 
drens song)—EL CHOCLO (a famous 
favorite scored in modern tango idiom) 
—PRAIRIE LAMENT (an attractive 
setting of a popular Cowboy song)— 
HUMORESQUE (a streamlined rhythm- 
ic version of the Dvorak melody)—THE 
LONESOME ROAD (a slow blues set- 
ting of the Negro folk song)—LOVE’S 
DREAM MARCH (based on themes 
from Liszt’s “Liebestraume”)—VIEN- 
NA LIFE (themes from the Strauss 


Band Parts, 75 Cents 







nese 
5544 West Armstrong Ave. 





| 
J Sparkling ARRANGEMENTS 


DESIGNED TO ADD SPICE AND ZEST TO YOUR PROGRAMS! 


waltz in a polished concert presentation) 
—COUNTRY STYLE (a “folksy” se- 
lection of familiar American songs)— 
ESTRELLITA (the great Latin Ameri- 
can melody in a modern rumba version) 
—MINUTE WALTZ MARCH (based 
on the middle theme from the Chopin 
favorite)—LONDONDERRY AIR (a 
modern “tone picture” version of the re- 
nowned Irish air)—-COME BACK TO 
SORRENTO (arranged in a popular- 
styled solo conception for Cornet)— 
DARK EYES (a colorful styling of the 
great Gypsy folk song for Cornet trio)— 
and DIXIE PATROL (“American Pa- 
trol” a la Dixieland). 


Conductor, $2.00 


> RINNE IS I 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 











it’s almost like MAGIC! 


—the way we can produce extra copies of 





your music, just when you need them. 


Of course, it’s really due to the efficent MAESTRO 
METHOD OF MUSIC REPRODUCTION, for MAESTRO 
takes your music manuscript and turns out one or a thou- 
sand copies — and does it speedily and accurately. We'll 
even file your original manuscript if you wish, to assure 
you the best possible service on future mail and phone 
orders. Won’t you try MAESTRO soon? We'd like to have 
you join our many satisfied customers. 


ndependent MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 


215 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








tensive responsibility among the nations 
of the world, issues relating to the exten- 
sion of basic rights to all the peop!cs of 
the world will come increasingly to the 


fore. 
+ 


In the official report we were recorded 
as not knowing the origins of our free- 
doms, as saying that there were no abso- 
lutes, that times and societies determine 
our freedoms, that we give them to each 
other, that the Constitution “gave” them 
to us. Then, as an afterthought, still oth- 
ers felt they had a spiritual basis, 
A vote was taken in the group to see if 
they would accept the report. The group 
went on record as not accepting the report 
as written. 

_ There are to be regional meetings on 
citizenship. I urge you to attend them, 
as an individual interested in your 
country, for there are serious attacks be- 
ing made upon its foundations by people 
who enjoy the trust of the good, ordinary 
straight-thinking citizens. . 


Music Education is a Faith 


usic education is a faith and music 
M educators are purveyors of a truth. 

They are spreading the gospel of 
the goodness of music—and of the joy it 
brings mankind—of its healing benefits, 
its socializing power, its willing service to 
the lover, the patriot, the religious man, 
Indeed, music is itself religious by giving 
all who love it a glimpse of pure goodness 
through beauty. 

And yet, though believing this, it is easy 
for music educators to approach a new 
year with a feeling of dread, of frustra- 
tion brought on by low salaries, over- 
crowded classes, lack of ‘instruments, 
administrative obstacles and similar ever- 
present features of the trade. Comforting 
thoughts, words of hope, restatements of 
old beliefs are sometimes helpful then. 

Through the pages of history, music 
has lagged behind the other arts. The 
Renaissance is a case in point. The awak- 
ening in the realm of music followed by 
centuries the awakening in painting, arch- 
itecture, poetry and philosophy. We can 
expect that it may do the same in Ameri- 
ca. In fact, it has. American architects 
have given new ideas to the world. Ad- 
mittedly, we are still young in all fields 
but, with apologies to MacDowell, Gersh- 
win, Copland, Harris, Ives, Hanson, et 
al, we have an especially glorious road 
ahead of us in music. It may not come this 
century—and yet again it may. It is pos- 
sible that this coming year we may con- 
tact and influence a musician whose 
stature will compare with some of the 
European masters of earlier times. It is 
probable that we will influence many more 
who will build for an American musical 
future. It is certain that we have the 
opportunity to bring beauty to all our 
students. 

It’s a great faith, isn’t it? 

—Cuartes L. Gary, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tenn. 





CHOIR AND DIRECTOR ROBES 


Special Quantity Discounts 
Classically designed and tailored 
to assure correctness of styling, 
fine values and comfort to wearer. 
Made of fine quality materials for 
longer life and durability. Send 
for FREE cloth samples and price 
list. No obligation. 

THOS. A. PETERSON CO. 

501-07 East 33rd St., Dept. F-! 

Kansas City, Missouri 
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PUERTO RICO AND ITS MUSIC 


MARIA LUISA MUNOZ 





Spanish influence and two generations 

of North American ways of life, is a 
mixture of patterns which make the island 
unique in its evolution. Indian and African 
racial elements are also woven into the 
fabric of its culture. However, long and 
close contact with the Spanish Peninsula 
accounts for the depth of Hispanic roots 
into Puerto Rican literature, music and 
art. 
The Indian strain is weak because of the 
unfortunate killing of the aborigines by 
early colonists. Mentioned in the old his- 
tory books we find the one musical form 
which was also a popular form of ex- 
pression: the areyto. It was a collective 
song and dance which told the historic 
events of Indian life. Their exact nature 
and form is very difficult to establish be- 
cause the only detailed description of 
them, as told by early colonists who had 
the opportrnity to see them danced, have 
no recordings whatsoever of the melodic 
and rhythmic lines. 

Primitive musical instincts were also 
expressed in rhythmic patterns conveyed 
by clapping hands, stamping feet, and the 
use of percussion instruments, some of 
which are still popular in our day. Drums 
were made of hollow tree trunks; guiros 
(scrapers) were made by notching the 
surface of dried gourds; maracas (shak- 
ers) were made by filling the gourds with 
hard pellets or dried seeds. 

The first colonists who came to the 
Island from Spain brought with them the 
many forms of popular expression of the 
Spanish peoples. The Andalusian copla 
and espinela all were transformed in this 
tropical atmosphere and acquired a new 
brilliant attire or a languid strain. 

Puerto Rico sings in the voice of its 
country people. The décima, a ten-line 
Stanza in octosyllabic rhyme, is one of the 
most popular forms in our folklore. The 
jibaros, country men from the interior 
Part of the island, have developed an 
amazing ability to improvise decimas on 


Pspanish RICO, after four centuries of 
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any given theme, be it social, political or 
religious. Tournaments between rival: 
cantadores (singers) are organized during 
the Fiestas Patronales (patron’s Saint 
Day) and they can really turn out to be 
the most exciting feature of the festival. 

Aguinaldos (Christmas songs) are 
frequently composed in décima form. They 
are sung during Christmas by strolling 
musicians who follow the old custom of 
reyar (celebration of Epiphany), going 
from house to house singing and accept- 
ing alms as they go by. The accompani- 
ment is played on typical string instru- 
ments, a number of which are very popu- 
lar in the rural districts where native 
musicians show their natural ability to 
play “by ear.” Several distinct types of 
guitars are well known: the tres, as the 
name implies, is a guitar with only three 
strings; the cuatro, the tiple and the typi- 
cal six-string Spanish guitar are all popu- 
lar among native musicians in the country 
and the lovely senoritas in town. 

Many game songs are treasured by the 
Puerto Rican children because of their 
popularity, simple melody and rhythmic 
elements. I have to mention Arroz con 
Leche (Rice with Milk); Dofia Ana; 
Mambri; Hilo Verde; La Pastora; 
Ambos a Dos and Alalimén. 

Upon the importation of Negro slaves, 
the music received a new infusion of 
rhythmic elements. In musical talent, 
Negroes seem to be superior to the 
Indians. Their melodies and rhythms were 
not so monotonous as those of the abori- 
gines. The African race brought fiery 
dances full of exciting vigor. 

Puerto Rico’s own contribution to its 
musical folklore is the plena. Like the 
decima, it is often improvised to com- 
memorate important events. Its lively 
rhythm is African; its melodious tune is 
Spanish. In relation to its literary content 
I quote a certain author who wrote, “The 
décima sings of the front page and edi- 
torial section while the plena records the 
gossip columns.” 

During the nineteenth century Puerto 
Ricans became fully aware of all modern 
trends in music. Many native composers 
were able to leave the Island and study 
music in the Old World. The danza got 
hold of the sentimental islanders who be- 
came very proud of this romantic compo- 
sition which was danced in aristocratic 
ballrooms by beautiful sefioritas and ele- 
gant caballeros. 

Among the most popular composers of 
the last century I shall mention: Juan 
Morel Campos, Manuel G. Tavarez, Angel 
Mislan, Simon Madera, Arturo Pasarell, 
Braulio Duefio Colén, José Quintén and 
Aristides Chavier. 

The twentieth century has brought 
about an extraordinary expansion of mu- 
sical activities. The University of Puerto 
Rico and Pro Arte Musical have en- 
deavored to organize concerts by out- 
standing foreign musicians. And the 
Island in turn has acquired musical pres- 
tige by the fame and glory of her bril- 
liant artists: Jestis Maria Sanroma, the 
Figueroa family, Hilda, Andino, Graciela 
Rivera. 


Note: Miss Munoz, who is supervisor of 
music for Puerto Rico, has supplied a second 
article, dealing with music in the Puerto Rican 
schools, which will be published in an early issue. 








Ask for our New Catalogue of Over 


600 Symphonic 
Orchestrations 


in the original, unarranged, authentic 

editions comprising practically the 

entire classic and some of the modern 

Symphonic Repertorie, among others: 

SYMPHONIES, SUITES, ETC. 

BERLIOZ — Fantastic Symphony, Harold in 
Italy, Queen Mab 

BRUCKNER—Symphonies 4, 7 

CHAUSSON—Symphon in Bb Major , 

DVORAK—-Symphony Nos. 2 and 4, Scherzo 
Cappriccioso 

HAYDN—Ten Symphonies 

D'INDY—Symphony, Op. 25, Istar Variations 

MENDELSSOHN—Symphony No. 5, No. ? 

MOZART—Ii Symphonies also Serenades, Di- 
vertimenti 

is ~~ phetdteees Symphony, Lt. Kije 


uite 
ST. SAENS—Symphony No. 2, 3 
TSCHAIKOWSKY—Symphonies |, 2; Suites |, 
3, Swan Lake Suite 
PIANO AND VIOLIN CONCERTOS 
ALL of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRUCH Violin 
ncertos 
BOCCHERINI, DVORAK—Cello Concertos 
BRAHMS—2 Piano Concertos, Violin Concerto, 
Double Concerto, Op. 102 
CHOPIN—2 piano concertos 
GLAZUNOFF—Violin Concerto 
GRIEG, HAYDN, LISZT—Piano Concertos 
MENDELSSOHN—Piano Concerto |, Violin 


MOZART ot4 Piano Concertos, 5 Violin Con- 
ST“ SAENS—3 Piano Concertos, 2 Violin Con- 
SCHUMANN, SHOSTAKOWITCH—P'ano Con- 
ISCHAIKOWSKY—Piano Concerto |, Violin 


Concerto 
VIEUXTEMPS—2 Violin Concertos 
WIENIAWSKI—Concerto I! 

ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS, OPERAS 


BACH—Mass B Minor, Christmas, Oratorio, St. 
Johns and St. Matthews Passion, Magnificat, 
9 Cantatas 

BEETHOVEN—Missa Solemnis 

BERLIOZ—L'Enfance du Christ 

BRAHMS—German Requiem, Rapsody Op. 53, 
Song of Fates 

HANDEL—Messiah 


MOZART, VERDI—Requiems 

COMPLETE OPERAS 
BIZET—Carmen, HUMPERDINCK—Haensel and 
Gretel, MASGAGNI—Cavalleria Rusticana, 
MOZART—Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
Cosi fan Tutte, VERDI—Rigoletto 

OPERETTAS 

All of GILBERT AND SULLIVAN that are cur- 
recently played. 


MANY MORE SMALLER WORKS, OVER- 
TURES, SUITES, WALTZES, etc. 


ALSO 
Kalmus Miniature Orchestra Scores, 
Piano Music, Chamber Music Books. 
Ask for Complete Catalogue from 


EDWIN F. KALMUS 
Publisher of Music 
112 W. 89th St. New York 24, N. Y. 














MARIMBAS 





CELESTA 





JeN-Co 
AT ALL MUSIC STORES 
CALL OPERATOR 


CELESTETTE PHONE 2-2739 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











GLOCKENSPIEL VIBES 


CHIMES 
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arrangement 


Spark your “Fight 
Team" spirit with this 
bright new Fred War- 
ing arrangement of an all-round sports 
favorite. A happy tune that starts feet 
tapping and young voices singing along in 
fresh springtime anticipation of all the 


season promises. 


SATB 20c 


Other Suggestions for Spring Performance: 


—SATB 75¢ 
—SATB 20¢ 


ERIN GO BRAGH 
ONE LITTLE CANDLE 
NO MAN IS AN ISLAND —SATB 20c 


Nhawnee 


ress ine. 
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ANY classroom teachers, while rec- 
M ognizing the value of creative 

work in music, have neglected 
this most important avenue of expression 
because they lack facility in music dicta- 
tion (by which I mean the ability to hear 
a melody and, given its key, to be able 
to notate it quickly and accurately), a 
skill whose acquisition requires more 
time and attention than the one or two 
semesters of music offered by most 
teachers colleges. 

During the past year at the State 
University College for Teachers at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., creative work in song writing 
was carried on by using the tape record- 
er. The experiment showed this is a 
satisfactory substitute for the usual 
method of presenting creative music and 
has certain advantages that make it prac- 
tical both for persons who possess skill 
in music dictation and for those who do 
not. 

In five freshman classes for general 
elementary education students original 
operettas were created and presented. At 
a recent conference on Creative Activities 

in the Elementary School, held on the 
same campus, a number of participants 
in two hours’ time created and presented 
a two-act operetta. It is doubtful whether 
other procedures would have achieved 
comparable results in the same time. In 
addition, this work was carried on by 
graduate workshops during the summer. 
In the photograph we see a member of 
one of these workshops recording the 
work of a class creating a song. 


| Steps for the Use of the 
Tape Recorder* 


1. Direct the class as it creates a poem, 
which is written on the blackboard. 

2. Have the class read the poem through 
several times to themselves to establish 
the rhythmic patterns. They should swing 
their arms as they read because “if it 
swings it sings.” 

3. Have the class chant the poem on 
the tonic note D. 

4. Have the class sing the D major triad 
to establish a key feeling. (This key is 
selected because of its comfortable range. ) 

5. Ask for volunteers to sing a melody 
to fit the first line. Start the tape. 

6. Stop the tape after several members 
of the class have sung their versions. 

7. Rewind the tape, then replay. The 
, ag chooses the version which they pre- 
er. 


8. Replay several times the phrase 
chosen by the class. Teach it to the class. 


9. Ask the class to sing the phrase, con- 
ducting as they sing, and then to remain 


* Before describing the preceture which I 
used with the tape recorder, it s id be men- 
tioned that some preparation in een work 
of this nature is necessary for both students 
and teachers. Nearly all standard works on 
music education concern themselves to some 
extent with the subject, and several of them 
should be consulted for material not —— 
here. Of particular importance is the 
Creative School Music written by Lillian Mobe 








Fox and L. Thomas Hapkins.—W.H.T. 


Creative School Music and the Tape Recorder 


silent as they read the next line oi the 
poem. 

10. Start the tape again. Ask the class 
to sing from the beginning. Then record 
the individual melodic ideas for the sec- 
ond line. 

11. Repeat steps six through ten until 
the poem has been set to music. 

12. You should now have the entire song 
on tape. 


(a) You may leave the song on the 
tape, teaching and reviewing it. 

(b) You may transcribe the song into 
music notation.and place it before 
the class at a later time, or, if 
necessary, you might ask someone 
else who possesses the skill of 
music dictation to transcribe the 
song for you. Children gain much 
of value from seeing the notation 
of their song. 


A few comments on these steps are 
necessary. First, the entire procedure 
should be flexible, as there are various 
ways of creating a song. Some children 
may prefer to create the words and 
melody simultaneously ; others might find 
it better to create the melody first and 
then the poem. Certainly the teacher 
should not limit the creation of a song to 
one phrase or line at a time if more is 
forthcoming. 

Besides the fact that the tape recorder 
offers an opportunity for teachers lacking 
facility in music dictation to carry on a 
vital creative work with students, there are 
two important advantages to be found in 
its use: speed and accuracy. Much en- 
thusiasm is lost in the heat of creative 
activity while the children wait for the 
teacher to place the necessary marks on 
the blackboard, whereas the time needed 
to reverse the tape is only a few seconds. 
Also, the teacher, in trying to arrive at the 
correct note or rhythm, must ask the child 
contributing a phrase to repeat it. The 
child is often unable to do this; or, if he 
does repeat the phrase, it will usually be in 
a different form, causing the teacher to go 
back and make changes in her original 
notation. The tape does not make mis- 
takes; it is only necessary to replay the 
phrase several times and the class is able 
to sing it correctly. 

I should like to emphasize the fact that 
creative work in music can completely 
change one’s attitude toward the subject. 
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I recall a sixth-grade class that voted on 
a list of subject preferences; science was 
the most popular and music was in seventh 
place After creating and presenting an 
original operetta, the class retained science 
as a first choice, but music had risen to 
second place. 

Now that recording devices make it 
possible for every classroom teacher to 
carry on creative music work, I hope that 
those who have not done so will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to enrich 
the lives of their children with a deeper 
love and understanding of music. 

—WitiiaM H. TALLMADGE 


Notes? 
Something to Look At 


RECENT cartoon had a picture of a 
A man and a woman watching tele- 

vision. The man said to the woman, 
“Gosh, maw, what did we look at while 
listening to the radio before we got tele- 
yision?” Television inventors must have 
known that it is easier to attend to some- 
thing when both the ear and the eye are 
being appealed to simultaneously. Some 
music educators have long realized it and 
have been teaching accordingly, but too 
many have not. 

Ever since it has become a crime against 
childhood to put notes before children’s 
eyes, I have wanted to ask the question: 
“Gosh, what do kids look at when they 
listen to music now that notes are con- 
sidered taboo in so many schemes of music 
education?” Many look at things that are 
sure to distract their minds from the music 
being performed for them; some look at 
the phonograph until sleep sets in; if 
actual performers are present, the young- 
sters may watch them, wondering how 
they can play with their hair in their eyes, 
or how a certain performer perspires on 
his collar, or what makes some artists 
look the way they do when they perform. 
None of these observations, interesting as 
they may be in themselves, has any real 
bearing on the music supposedly (but 
often not) being heard. 

Notes, if introduced gradually and 
studied continuously, can keep a young- 
ster spellbound while actually listening to 
music. It is fascinating to watch the notes 
and thus see what is happening as well 
as hear what is taking place musically 
during a performance. The observer can 
also look ahead and be prepared for what 
is about to occur in the music. He can 
even glance through the whole composi- 
tion before beginning to listen to it, and 
thus have some idea where he is going be- 
for the music begins. In this case the score 
serves as a road map, and anyone who has 
traveled knows what a blessing a road- 
map can be. 

It is small wonder that our great or- 
chestras and Opera companies are always 
running a deficit when so many people set 
out for concerts without ever having 
looked at a score. Most such concert- 
goers are continuously lost because they 
cannot focus their minds upon the music, 
and consequently never really hear the 
concerts they pay to hear. Soon they be- 
come discouraged and quit going to con- 
certs altogether. Result? Deficits for per- 
forming groups and individuals, and no 
aesthetic satisfaction for the public. 

It is not to be implied that all concert- 
goers should bring scores to follow dur- 
ing a performance. If the concert-goer has 
been taught to follow a score, and has 
done so repeatedly during childhood and 
adolescence in music classes and at home, 
he will be well enough acquainted with the 
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10 REASONS 


why more and more music educators 
are taking advantage of the 


GRETSCH-TILSON 
Music Talent Test 


to help them build bigger and better 
music departments 


1. The test greatly stimulates interest 
in music for both students and their 
parents. 


2. The test helps recruit new beginners 
° helps organize and maintain 
“second” bands. 


3. The test material is provided by 
your local Gretsch dealer* and the test 
is administered with his help. 


4, Test material is designed, prepared 
and tested by a MUSIC EDUCATOR, 
Lowell Mason Tilson, Dean of Music, 
Emeritus, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, who proved 
its validity. 


5. The test is on phonograph records 
which simplifies administering the test 
and is not dependent upon the ability 
of person administering the test. 


6. The test includes pitch, time, inten- 
sity and tonal memory .. . with 25 
problems in each section which gives 
students a fair chance to test their 
musical ability. 


7. Clear concise instructions are in- 
cluded in the recordings making it 
easier for the students taking test. 


8. The test is short . . . does not over- 
tax student ... ten to five hundred 
students can be tested at one time in 
less than 25 minutes. 


9. Test is used in college methods 
classes as well as in test and measure- 
ment classes. Answers are easy to 
tabulate. 


10, The test is on State recommended 
lists as desirable material for music 
education and testing programs. 


*P.S. If you do not have a local Gretsch 
dealer or would like further informa- 
tion before contacting your local 
Gretsch dealer mail coupon below to- 
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language of music to be able to follow the 

sounds without a score. 

The only way to develop musical!y in- 
telligent audiences is through music; and 
the teaching of music as well as the great- 
est enjoyment of music involves the writ- 
ten language of music, namely, notes (or 
scores, if this terminology is preferred). 
Imagine trying to teach people the enjoy- 
ment of literature without teaching them 
to read! Granted, one could enjoy a play 
without being able to read it, but what a 
nuisance it would be never to be able to 
acquaint oneself with a story unless it 
could be performed on the stage. 

This argument could be used here: All 
stories were not written to be performed 
even if they could be, but all music is writ- 
ten to be performed; therefore, language 
reading is a necessary skill and music 
reading merely a handy skill. Music read- 
ing is, however, more than a handy skill. 
In the case of the concert-goer it is a 
necessary one, whereas, in the case of the 
play-goer (comparing music only to the 
dramatic form of language literature), 
being able to read language is not really a 
necessity for him in order that he may 
enjoy the play; for most people are well 
acquainted with spoken language from the 
days of their childhood. Few people are 
so well acquainted with the sound-lan- 
guage of music that they can hear a whole 
concert and grasp every note without be- 
ing able to read notes. 

Cannot this situation be taken care of 
by teaching the sound-language of music 
alone? Perhaps, but only if it can become 
a daily, continuously used language in all 
homes as is spoken language; and this 
ideal seems too remote to be considered as 
a possible solution at present. 

Teaching the language of music is very 
much like teaching a foreign language in 
school. The conversational method in lan- 
guage teaching works well where there is 
constant opportunity for conversation in 
the foreign language. Where this is not 
possible, as it almost never is, the writ- 
ten language is introduced as a short-cut 
to learning. Notes can be used likewise in 
teaching music; for, unfortunately, the 
language of music is a foreign language 
to the average child when he enters school. 

We should not teach only note-reading 
for the individual’s own performance (as 
is now the case where music is taught at 
all), but score-reading for the enjoyment 
and deeper understanding of performances 
which are only to be heard by the student 
and not necessarily performed by him. 
This type of note-reading is the surest and 
the quickest way of developing intelligent 
listening. 

As soon as we give pupils notes to fol- 
low while listening to music, we shall be 
getting some real results in our “music 
appreciation” classes. Let’s give the kids 
something to look at while they listen! 

—Kate E. Moe, assistant professor of 
music, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. 


Comment 


© I received the packages of JouRNALS 
and Bulletins (The MENC Summer 
School Kit) for display purposes, and I 
just want to tell you how helpful they are 
and how much I appreciate your sending 
them. My classes are very large this term 
and will be as large the next six weeks 
also. They are having an opportunity of 
getting acquainted with these materials 
and it has also helped me in answering 
their many questions. 

—Mary Vic Mauk, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama 
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An Experiment in Student 
Teaching 


ESTLED in a valley in the foothills of 
N the Cumberland Mountains, near 

the northern boundary of the Cum- 
berland National Forest, is the village of 
Morehead, Kentucky. In this lovely set- 
ting one of Kentucky’s four state-support- 
ed undergraduate colleges, Morehead 
State College, is located. 

Early in September of 1951, when all 
the public schools were opening, a rare 
opportunity was offered to the depart- 
ment of music of the college. Two public 
schools located in the area served by the 
college, having been unable to find teach- 
ers for their instrumental music programs, 
asked officials of the college to help them 
locate qualified personnel. At a time when 
music teachers were in short supply, and 
rapidly becoming more scarce as some of 
them were called from their jobs for the 
Armed Services, the college was unable 
to locate band directors for these schools. 

Officials of the college could well re- 
member that during the early 1940’s many 
schools were forced to drop their instru- 
mental music programs for exactly this 
same reason—their own orchestra was 
included among the discontinued organ- 
izations of those years. Still in the process 
of rebuilding the orchestra, they also 
knew what a long and difficult job it 
would be to replace and rebuild a discon- 
tinued music program. For these reasons, 
and following the concept ‘that a state 
college has as a prime objective service 
to the area and the people around it, the 
college and its department of music de- 
cided to try an experiment in an attempt 
to solve the problem. They planned this 
experiment not only to fulfill their aim 
of service, but also to provide an excellent 
opportunity for a few of their better quali- 
fied undergraduates to obtain some much 
needed practical experience. 

Charles R. Spain, president of the col- 
lege who together with LeRoy Weil, head 
of the department of music, «nd R. Russell 
Aukerman, college band Cirestor, orig- 
inated and worked out the details of the 
plan, quickly and easily reached an agree- 
ment with the officials of the two public 
schools concerned and the following plan 
was put into operation. 

A course was set up as an elective for 
junior and senior music majors of the 
college and given the title, “Field Ex- 
perience.” Two qualified and interested 
students were enrolled for this course and 
their classes for the semester were care- 
fully scheduled so that they had two full 
days each week completely free. Then 
the college band director, who had been 
assigned as supervisor for the field ex- 
perience course, took the two students— 
one to each of the public schools—and 
helped each establish his teaching pro- 
gram for the band and instrumental music 
classes in the school assigned him. 

Throughout the first semester the two 
Students served as band directors and in- 
strumental music teachers in their re- 
spective public school systems. Two days 
each week they were gone from the 
campus. The college band director visited 
each of the public schools one day every 
two weeks to supervise the work of the 
young teachers, and conferred with them 
at other times concerning their special 

ems and the latest and best methods 
accomplishing their objectives. 

Several factors had to be considered in 
settling upon suitable charges for the 
plan. First, the public schools could not 
Pay much for a teacher who was not 

ified for certification, and who could 
work only two days a week. Second, the 
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students could not be expected to do such 
a job free when it cost them so much to 
travel the distances required. Third, it is 
illegal for a student to accept pay for work 
for which he will also receive college 
credit. Fourth, the college could hardly be 
expected to bear the complete cost of such 
a plan. After due consideration of these 
factors, it was agreed that the public 
schools should set up an expense account 
for the students, paying for all their ex. 
penses in doing the job but for absolute. 
ly nothing more, and that the college 
should furnish the supervisor at no ad- 
ditional charge to the schools. 

By the beginning of the second semester 
in February of 1952, two more schcols 
had requested aid under the same pian, 
Knowing of those requests, and anticipat- 
ing that the plan might still grow, five 
students were enrolled for the field ex- 
perience course and their classes were 
carefully scheduled during registration for 
the second semester so that they might 
have two free days each week. The origi- 
nal two students continued in their former 
positions and two additional students were 
immediately helped to establish similar 
programs in the schools which had more 
recently requested aid. 

The new teachers scarcely had their 
jobs under control when the foresight of 
the college officials in allowing a fifth 
student to register for the course proved 
itself to have been wise. A band director 
who was a graduate of Morehead State 
College, and who had been teaching in 
another nearby school, was drafted. This 
school, rather than fill the position per- 
manently, decided to request participation 
in the Morehead plan. The fifth student 
was placed in this school and its band was 
also maintained. 

In order to make proper supervision of 
this program possible, the college band 
director’s schedule was arranged so that 
he could spend two days of each week 
during the second semester of the year 
away from the campus, helping the stu 
dents with their teaching. In this way 
he could visit each teacher every three 
weeks, and have one day in that period to 
spend wherever he felt he was most 
needed. 

After the first full year of this program, 
we at Morehead State College can see 
two great advantages accruing to the 
plan. Public schools which would other- 
wise have had to discontinue instrumental 
music as a part of their curricula and 
watch their bands—of which they are so 
proud—disintegrate have been able at 
least to maintain, if not further, their 
music programs. To make the plan still 
more worth while we are obtaining a 
wealth of practical experience for the stu- 
dents of the college who have carried on 
the work. 

It would be unfair to fail to mention the 
disadvantage we have discovered inherent 
in the plan, the fact that the average 
grades of the students concerned showed 
a slight but discernible decline. The teach- 
ing takes so much of their time that they 
do not have as many hours for study pur- 
poses as they would ordinarily utilize. 


Perhaps the best indication of our over- 
all evaluation of the plan is the fact that 
we expect to continue the experiment for 
the present. We already have several re- 
quests for part-time student teachers for 
the next school year, and we will do our 
best to help those schools continue their 
bands and instrumental music programs 
until qualified teachers are again available. 


—R. Russert AUKERMAN, assistant 
professor of music and band director, 
Morehead (Ky.) State College. 
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4 Departmental 
Duet 


Art and Music in Lynbrook 


our guidance requires a constant 

broadening of horizons, not only with 
ourselves but with our subjects. We have 
found that the integration of music and 
art in a school program has proved to be 
acompletely satisfying experience in both 
fields. 

In this integration the two arts have 
been used to enrich each other. This has 
been done by making use of the fact that 
a painting, like a musical composition, is 
an organization of rhythmically related 
movement. One is aural design, the other 
yisual design. In each we find a pattern 
of shape, form, color, texture and space. 
In each there is an orderly arrangement 
of the medium with overtones of emo- 
tional expression. 

Creative forces in children may be 
stirred, expressed and guided. Thus, with- 
out trying to make professional musicians 
or artists of them, our work may give 
satisfaction through participation, while 
stimulating the interest which will develop 
the appreciative audiences of the future. 

We sometimes have called our music- 
art integration a “departmental duet.” Of 
necessity the two departments must work 
closely and, as in a duet, each comple- 
ments and enhances the other. The re- 
sulting experiences are vital and stimulat- 
ing to all participants, student and teacher 
alike. For education is a shared experi- 
ence, and the unity fostered by such shar- 
ing is the goal of the ideal school. 

The working purpose of our unit is to 
provide the students with the opportunity 
for individual creative expression, by using 
one art form to inspire creation in an- 
other. 

The music used to provide the inspira- 
tion should possess characteristics which 
are readily apparent. A strong rhythmic 
pattern, an unusually lyrical melody, or 
suggestive instrumental tone color are 
excellent qualities to look for in choosing 
the music. All such musical character- 
istics provide the student’s imagination 
with a starting point for his artistic en- 
deavors. 

The resulting creations may prove to be 
factual, imaginative, a combination of 
both, or really abstract. They will all be 
highly individual. 


T: GIVE the best we can to those under 


_There are two major types of presenta- 
tion. After listening in music class the 
music may be thoroughly discussed; the 
composer’s use of instruments, how he 
creates his impressions with musit, the 
mental image suggested by the title, etc. 
Artistic creatién can follow based upon 
this aural foundation. Or the studert may 

r the music for the first time in art 
class and with repeated hearings and dis- 
cussion develop his sketch. 

An outlined procedure for one such unit 
would provide us with these sequential 
steps : 

(1) A review of the meaning of rhythm 
and where found. 

(2) Discussion of the feeling suggested 
by different line directions. 

(3) Comparison of the unit in a design 
with a measure in music. 

(4) Discussion of the ways in which 
Musical tempo suggests line movement. 

(5) Consideration of the value or in- 
tensity of colors suggested by different in- 
struments, notes and music. 
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BELWIN 


INC, 
Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N.Y. 





PUBLISHERS 


of standard music 
in all its instru- 
mental and vocal 
branches, covering 
the entire field 
from the elemen- 
tary start to virtu- 
osic perfection. 





Tell us where you 
teach and what you 
teach and we will 
promptly send you 
COMPLIMBNTARY 
SAMPLES 








Cheice N E W 
CHORUSES 


for Winter and Spring 
Treble Voices—SSA 
45620 Ave Maria—Pohblmamnn.........18 


45618 God Ever-Faithful— 
Kilpatrick ....... Ee 18 


42540 Magical Moon—Elliott.......20 


42544 One Melodious Song— 
et ee ae 20 


42545 Purple Hills—Jim Evans.....18 
45621 Shepherd’s Song—Elliott.....18 


42543 Slumber Song— 
eee 20 





Have you examined the NEW 


HOFFMAN CHORISTER 
for Mixed Voices 


15 choice sacred numbers $1.00 
Comp. and arr. by Noble Cain 








Send for your FREE Silver Anniversary Cata- 
log—octavo, operettas, rhythm band, band, 
orchestra—Just Out! 


RAYMOND A. Hoffman co. 


118 West Ohio Street Chicago 10 





























Chick /-. how easy 


THE PEDLER COMPANY 





it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to.a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


‘BELEK 


Pine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


Think American 


Buy American 


Be American 
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Ei. ie | TITLE 

ofess Ql... —— 
udent or professioné Andante _Cantabil Techaikcwaly 
combo or concert . . . there’s Artist’s Life (waltz) ...-.-----0------0---0s0++ Strauss 
“ Ave Maria (instrumental arrangement) ..................---0---s0-ss-s0essseeeseees Schubert 
a Kay bass specially Bartered Bride (three damces) 00... covcssseseenneeeeen « Siretem 
4 ‘ Carnival of the Asmimals a... --.-..--.----c-eceo-oncerereoseeoenveesneensesenensenseseeeneses Saint-Saens 














Country Dances. 

Dance of the Hours. 
Danse Macabre 
NN Ue 
Hansel and Gretel (instrumental selections)... 





aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
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" ° NE ee y 
tone! For full particulars, g March of the TO0y8..ccccecccecccccccc-cnen Herbert - 
J Marche Slav.............. ‘ .-.---- TP schaikowsky r 
see your dealer or | Nutcracker Suite... ..- Tschaikowsky z 
: a " 7 | Peer Gynt Suite......... Sahtuniaien ae lil 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, | Peter and the Wolf... Prokofielt lo 
“4: Sorcerer’s Apprentice. nihessbiised suenniinne Dukas Y 
Chicago 12. | Toy Symphony -.----.---.-----------on-n-eseeeeeneneeeee a-oeee- Haydn 
Water Music. Handel bt 
NE Ty Ha ctetttaiesincicnensacseneniiiitecannscsticpsanettitilinmenennedeincpeinbaniictintintitmamnemneitt Rossini th 
| iat 
(6) Listening to and working with in which they are used. There is also a w 
| music: (a) Note how various instruments great improvement in the mental retention m 
| are kept together by the same general of the instrumental melody line, while the g 
movement (time), yet each follows its own artistic skill in the development of line yy 
JUST FOR YOU! | pattern. (b) Tone color of individual in- color and design has benefited greatly. to 
: | struments may suggest various moods and _— Units like this can be developed for every ye 
| color. (c) A consideration of the rhyth- grade in the school. ple 
| mic pattern will give rise to many indi- In both arts this has proved to bea stt 
vidual reactions to the same music. (d) completely satisfying experience, for chil- = 
What is the feeling or story suggested by dren grow through firsthand encounters of 
| the music? with the subject before them. 
| (7) On repeated hearings, block in Since appreciation unfolds by degrees, in on 
many small sketches. accordance with experience, our “duet” to 
(8) Select the best, enlarge the scale is part of a foundation upon which the ~ 
| and perfect. audiences of the future may grow. Thus 
We have a wonderful time with our the integration is not an end in itself bu 
“duet,” and such recordings as Grieg’s but rather a training in responding with - 
Peer Gynt Suite, Saint-Saens’ Danse disciplined senses. We hope it will give = 
Macabre and Carnival of the Animals, the concert goer of the future a ground 
have provided us with effective inspira- work for artistic enjoyment, a rare gift of 
tion and happy results. The unit owes freedom. 
much of its success to the classroom teach- Above is a_ suggested record list 7 
ers, who with rare understanding guide with which to launch this activity. We lev 
the emergence of these artistic endeavors have found these selections usable in pen 
| with their individual groups. grades four through eight, the individual she 
This activity has had many positive re- choice being governed by the immediate 
sults. It has proved to be a definite im- situation. gre: 
petus to the interest and enjoyment of the Marte I. Prxe, special teacher of vocal mid 
music appreciation lesson. The students music in the West End School, Lynbrook, % 
are much more conscious of the tone N.Y., and Carotyn N. SAXE, art specialist age 
color of the instruments and the manner in the Lynbrook grade schools. ches 
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shel 
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PEABODY re 
a de 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC . 
Instruction in all branches of music for the plan 
beginner cr advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. | enjo 
Prepares for professional careers in music, | othe: 
incl. composing, music therapy, teaching. Com- | 
plete instruction in public school music. Ac- thyt 
credited summer school. Scholarships. Member ‘t 
N.A.S.M. Catalog. Reginald Stewart, Director, shelf 
11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. of 1 
fare) 
musi 
musi 
LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY = 
of MUSIC and ARTS capa 
A non-profit, accredited institution doub 
Member, Natl. Assn. Schools of Music Degrees listen 
BME. BM. MM, shely 
OSCAR WAGNER, PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR oS 
845 S. FIGUEROA ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. to thi 
your 
sky's 
POSITION OPEN. From Mrs. H. C. Calvi on th 
of Glencoe, Ill., comes the following re- Did j 
quest: “Would anyone with experience or Ra 
i in servin music con- ; 
Ag ang By Be fn) elementary SOUTH DAKOTA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION provided the major musi in 
schools for one . year—1953-54? I have features of the corivention of the South Dakota Education Association at Sioux F tee 
been asked to teach in Hawaii and will October 20, 1952. The picture shows part of the 270-voice all-state chorus recruited from i‘ 
be gone one year. The person applying forty-three high schools and conducted by David Foltz of the University of Nebraska. wel I 
should have a master’s degree if pos- The SDMEA arranged the music section meetings of the convention and provided must At 
sible. If interested contact Superintend- features for the SDEA general sessions. In addition to the appearance by the chorus, th Don’t 
ent Paul Misner or myself, Glencoe combined Washington High School band and chorus and the South Dakota State Colleg “Ge 
Public Schools, Glencoe, Ill.” band gave concerts. President of SDMEA: Harold Hamaker, Mitchell. listen 
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MUSIC COMES ON 
SHELVES 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR wrote me a very 
A sincere note recently. What she 
wanted to know was stated definite- 

ly and briefly. 

“Dear Dr. Elbin—Knowing how much 

like music, I’d like to have your 
answet to this question: Does it matter 
WHAT music you like so long as you 
like music? I consider myself a music 
lover, but I wonder if you would agree. 
You see, I don’t care for symphony music 
but I’m fond of popular music. Do you 
think I’m hopeless ?” 

Here’s the way I answered: 

“Of course you're not hopeless. And 
what made you think I don’t like popular 
music? Once a year I give an organ pro- 
gram for our students here at West Liber- 
ty, and I always devote half the time 
to the playing of dance tunes and popular 
melodies of the day. I have a lot of fun 
playing these things and hearing the 
students sing them. I’d think I had become 
an old fogy if I couldn’t enjoy quite a few 
of the songs on the hit parade. 

“I have no quarrel with your enjoy- 
ment of music that is here today and gone 
tomorrow. You'd hardly be one of your 
own generation if you ignored such music. 

“It’s not what you like that bothers me 
but what you don’t like. I’m afraid that in 
one way at least you haven’t grown up yet 
—which shouldn’t be surprising since 
you're still in your teens.” 


Music on Levels 


“The enjoyment of music comes on 
levels like shelves in a cupboard. You hap- 
pen to like the music on the bottom 
shelves. 

“I enjoy that music too, but I also get 
great satisfaction from the music on the 
middle shelves and even on the top shelves. 

“But ‘hat need not worry you. At your 
age I hau never heard a symphony or- 
chestra even on a phonograph record. I 
was perfectly content with the music on 
shelves low enough for everybody to 
reach. 

“God put rhythm into me as He did 
into nearly everybody. Therefore, I react 
with pleasure to a march played by a 
brass band or a popular melody played by 
a dance orchestra. 

“Without a lesson in music or an ex- 
planation of anything, all normal people 
enjoy marches, waltzes, fox-trots, and any 

kind of music that is strongly 


ic. 
“All of us can appreciate other lower- 
shelf music ; I mean principally the music 
universal sentiment. Mother music, 
well music, patriotic music, baby 
music, Christmas music—provided the 
Music is mainly melody and rhythm—is 
everybody can reach it. 
ut since you have at least average 
Capacity for enjoying music, you can 
e and triple your musical kick by 
g to some music on the middle 


“Symphony music can be exciting—not 
to the long-hairs only but to you, now, at 
your age. Did you ever hear Tschaikow- 
sky's ‘1812 Overture’ or his piece based 
on the sad love story of Romeo and Juliet ? 

you ever hear Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’ 
or Kachmaninoff’s second piano concerto? 
_ All this is middle-shelf music. If you'll 
listen to it, I know you'll like it. I guaran- 
tee you will if the music is well played or 
well reproduced on a good phonograph. 

; the music on the top shelves? 
Don't worry about that just yet. 
k up the shelves one by one as you 
listen to more and more music or as you 
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“A distinct contribution to music education .. . 


says Dr. Alex H. Zimmerman 
Director of Music Education 


San Diego City Schools 


Teachers are enthusiastic about 
The the sensational new Harmolin. “A 
real musical asset,” says one. “A 


compact package of essential music 

| | i | () |, | \ materials,” says another. 
Schools and institutions every- 
, where are discovering the wonders 
* Beautiful true tone of the Harmolin. At home, too, 
° Wide chordal range this simple yet complete instrument 


provides delightful entertainment 
+ « « comes complete with instruc- 


price $4475 tion manual and song book. 


Free illustrated booklet on re- 
Includes a beautiful case, et, ee ee 
shipping charges and federal The HARMOLIN Company 
P. ©. BOX 157, POINT LOMA STATION 


excise tax. 
SAN DIEGO 6, CALIFORNIA 

















The new improved lightweight model 6T-3 
Stroboconn is the modern music department 
assistant. It teaches intonation to instrumen- 
talists or vocalists quickly, easily . .. with 
unfailing accuracy... rapidly accomplishes 
wonders in ear training. The “6T-3” helps 
perfect vibrato, embouchure, breathing... all 
with minimum supervision! Here’s an assist- 
ant in which you may place your confidence, 
saving valuable time. Send for complete de- 
4, tails. Without obligation. 


Write ror 
FrCE FOLDER 


“HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT” Cc. G. CONN LTD. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION, DEPT. 105 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Vandoren reeds and mouthpieces 
traditionally the finest for 3 generations 





FOR INFORMATION ON VANDOREN FACINGS WRITE G. ‘eBUANE co., KENOSHA, WIS. 











TRUE OBOE TONE 


OBOISTS—double reed 
playing at single reed 


saving, only $ 
pl 
Reeds 25¢ ea. (6 per pkg) 


LINTON 
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study music. As you near the ing, 
you'll find just as much pleasure in lis sten- 
ing to operas, symphonies, string quartets 
and art songs as you do now in hea: ring 
music that will soon fade away. 

“And the wonderful thing about musical 
enjoyment is that when you gO up a shelf 
you lose nothing. It’s pure gain. W hat it you 
liked before you still enjoy. But you have 
come to enjoy new pleasures. 

“Don’t be afraid to listen to all kinds 
of music. Attend symphony ‘pop’ concerts 
when you get the chance. Use the radio 
for listening to all kinds of music. Bor- 
row or buy records to hear again the 
things you like most. 

“You're not hopeless or you wouldn't be 
thinking about upper-shelf music at all. 
You’re beginning. And I envy you the 
fun of the next twenty years as you ascend 
the musical shelves.” 

—Paut N. E sin, President, West 
Liberty (West Virginia) State College. 


Letters 


>» Dear Editor: Thank you very much 
for your “Note to New Teachers.” I am 
one of the 1213 new teachers you talked 
about... It really helped—Lawrence A, 
Mraz, (New) Director of Music (Twen- 
ty Miles from Nowhere), Maitland, Mo. 


> I have always been very proud of our 
professional organization and its officers, 
and have been indignant over the report, 
in [April 1, 1952] Musical America, of 
our Philadelphia Convention. It was as 
ill-natured a piece of writing as I ever 
have seen. I had hoped that, before this 
time, some of the well-qualified persons 
in MENC would reply—at least to the 
obvious distortions and deliberate sar- 
casms in the article, which was printed 
under the names of Quaintance Eaton and 
Cecil Smith. 

We can accept with gratitude the criti- 
cisms and suggestions from those who 
know the work, problems, and, through 
experience, the shortcomings of music edu- 
cation. When Frances Elliott Clark tells 
us we need more education in music, that 
is one thing. But when persons sitting 
smugly on the sidelines, separated: from 
music education by such a vast ignorance 
of our aims, our endeavors and our field of 
operations that they cannot even dimly 
see any of our achievements, give such an 
uncalled for, unjustified, scathing, vituper- 
ative report, that is something entirely 
different. 

I was not able to attend the biennial 
meeting. If my feeling concerning the 
Musical America report is wrong, I would 
like to know it. Anyway, I feel better now 
to get some of this off my chest. Thank 
you for listening. 

—EizasetH Atxkisson, (Member of 
MENC since 1930) Elem. Music Teacher, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


> PLease inform me where I can find 
good material for a general music course 
for a low I.Q. seventh and eighth grade. 
Of course, we expect over-age children, 
chronologically speaking, which will mean 
a large incidence of changed or changing 
voices. Our music room will be equipped 
with a record player (a small library of 
records), a piano and several sets of song 
books. There is also a 16 mm. picture 
machine available. I would like informa- 
tion regarding specially good materials 
and good ways to use them for such 
classes. [Suggestions are requested. Ed.] 

—Harrer A. Spink, supervisor of 
music in the Public Schools, Hicksville, 
New Yor 
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fildred G. Cawthon is music education 
ensultant for the state of New Mexico, 
ith. offices at the Department of Educa- 
tion, Santa Fe. 


Richard Schilling, formerly supervisor 
of music in Wooster, Ohio, is now a 
member of the faculty of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, where he is an as- 
sistant professor of music education. 


Paul A. Pisk, musicologist and com- 
poser, has become a permanent member 
of the University of Texas music faculty, 
gecording to an announcement by Fine 
Arts Dean E. William Doty. Mr. Pisk was 
formerly music school director at Red- 
lands University, California. 


Albert Renna has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of music educa- 
tion of the Crane Department of Music, 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Arthur N. Smith has recently been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J., as assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of vocal music. 


Arthur Kennedy is acting as head of the 
College of Fine Arts at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Ia., during Stanford 
Hulshizer’s leave of absence this year 
from the university. 


Raymond Reed, formerly supervisor of 
music in the Arlington County Public 
Schools, Arlington, Va., has given up his 
position in the field of music administra- 
tion to take up over-all administrative 
duties in the Arlington Public Schools. 


David W. Hughes has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Jordan College of Music, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to be sales representa- 
tive for the S. Gumpert Company, Inc., 
for the state of Indiana. 


Fred George Schroeder, formerly with 
the Sheboygan (Wis.) Public Schools, 
has recently been appointed associate 
professor of music education and direc- 
tor of the college band at Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music, Appleton, Wis. 


Aline Fairbanks of Highland Park, IIl., 
isthe new educational representative in 
the Midwest for the Music Publishers 
Holding Corp. She replaces Katherine 
Jackson who is now the educational di- 
rector in the New York City office. 


Travis Shelton is now head of the music 
education department at Southern Meth- 
ddist University, Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Shelton formerly taught at Sylacauga, 
Ala. and is a past-president of the Ala- 
bama Music Educators Association. 


Ben F. Duvall who has been elected vice- 
president of W. W. Kimball Co., will also 
continue as secretary and sales manager 
of the company.- 


louis G. LaMair was elected president 
of the American Music Conference by ac- 
clamation at the annual meeting of the 
board of Trustees in Chicago on Sept. 17. 
New vice-presidents elected by the AMC 
board include: Max Targ of Targ and 
Dinner; E. R. McDuff, Grinnell Brothers; 
Jack F. Fedderson of H. & A. Selmer. 
Reelected vice-presidents: Lucien Wul- 
sin, Baldwin Piano Co.; Robert Schmitt, 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co., Minneapolis; 
R. C. Rolfing, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., and 
John C. Kendel. Jay Kraus, Harmony Co., 
was reelected secretary. L. P. Bull of 
Story and Clark, was elected treasurer. 


Carl T. Fischer, president of J. Fischer 
& Bro., died September 21. Mr. Fischer 
had been associated with the firm for 
approximately fifty-five years. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
Raymonp Witson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 22— JULY 31, 1953 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1953 — JUNE 4, 1954 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 


























NEWALBUM RELEASE! [a0 50mg, 
For Kindergarten & First Grade 9.004% 


OUR FIRST SONGS 


Recorded under the supervision of 
IRVING WOLFE and MARGARET FULLERTON | 


ny 
fer Binderpartes 0 ting ersde 











It is as natural for children to express themselves through song as it is for 
them to talk. OUR FIRST SONGS, Album 10 in the series recorded from the 
songbook, TOGETHER WE SING, for use in Kindergarten and First Grade, 
will introduce them to rich and varied singing experiences. 


Teachers and children alike will welcome the balanced selection of game and 
activity songs, hush music, finger play songs, songs for mimetics and dramatiza- 
tion, and music for rhythmic activity. 35 songs on 4 nonbreakable records. 
£5.00 postpaid. 


Send for Album 10 
ON APPROVAL 


WRITE DEPT. ME-2 


Follett Publishing Company 


1257 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 














AN EASTER PLAY 
for Children 
—ANGELS IN THE GARDEN— 


by Annette Mason Ham 


This fine church drama grew out of the need of church schools 
for a simple and reverent idealization of the Easter message. It 
employs ten characters and an angel choir of children’s voices, 
the latter not seen. Price, 80c. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Chapter Notes 


est Texas State Coiiece Student Chapter No. 302 is 
W iarticipating in the MENC student membership program 

this year for the first time. Bill Miller, a Korean veteran, 
presented the first program of the year with a discussion of the 
article “Singing in Korea,” which appeared in the November- 
December Music Epucators JourNAL, and relating some of his 
own personal experiences while in Korea. Bill was fortunate 
enough to hear one of the choral groups pictured in the mag- 
azine. Later, he plans to bring some recordings of Korean music 
for the group to hear. Other activities planned for the year, 
according to Secretary Yvonne Cavender: “To take music capac- 
ity tests, both for our own knowledge and to learn how to give 
them to our future students; to look into the study of music 
therapy; to invite prominent musicians of the area to speak to 
the chapter; to analyze music programs in college music depart- 
ments; to observe an elementary music class.” Wayne Hinds and 
Dave Evans are president and vice-president, respectively, and 
Lewis Stoelzing is faculty adviser. 


Woman’s Cotiece, University or NortH Caro.ina, Student 
Chapter No. 20 is planning an ambitious program of meetings 
for the year, including several outside speakers on music educa- 
tion affairs and the annual alumni night to which former stu- 
dents return and discuss their experiences. The picture of the 
chapter group was taken at its annual initiation exercises in 
the recital hall of the Music Building. According to Sponsor 
tirdie Holloway, “The girls are enthusiastic readers of the 
JourNAL and other material which comes from the headquarters 
office.” 


Marywoop Cotiece (Pennsylvania) Student Chapter No. 245 
opened its year of activities with a memorable occasion when 
four new college buildings, including one for the Fine Arts, were 
dedicated. The new Marywood Theater was opened formally on 
October 29 with a performance of “Brigadoon” in which the 
leading role was sung by Joan McLaughlin, chapter president. 
Alumni members are invited to the monthly meetings to report 
on their school experiences. The main feature of the next meet- 
ing will be a lecture-demonstration of school music methods and 
materials. Other activities include playing host to the annual 
Institute of Music of the Catholic Music Educators Association 
in November and attendance at the Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association Convention in Harrisburg in December. Officers in- 
clude: Mary Ellen Kalmar, vice-president; Lorraine Kowrach, 
secretary-treasurer; Rachel Loratto, publicity chairman. Faculty 
sponsor is Sister M. Clare, I.H.M. 











PorspAM State TeacHers Cortece (New York) Stulent 
Chapter No. 3 is very proud of its enrollment of 258 membe;s— 
the largest number ever recorded by a chapter group. Accoriing 
to Secretary Elliott DuBois, two meetings have been held thus 
far this fall and special interest groups have been set up in such 
areas as audio-visual aids, madrigal singing, etc. Officers for the 
year are: President—Josephine Rinaldo; vice-president—E|liott 
Weinstein; treasurer—Bryant Hudson. Class representatives: 
James Hudson, Mary Ellen Walkely, Joseph Herbison, Ann 
Michel. Mary E. English is faculty adviser. 


University oF IpaHo Student Chapter No. 290 photograph 
was taken on the stage of the Recital Hall in the new Music 
Building. Chapter President Richard Coulter and Sponsor Elwyn 
Schwartz are standing at the machine. The other three officers are 
seated in the front row. Reading from the extreme right are: 
Lilli Flo Pratt, treasurer; Gail Masters, vice-president; Leah 
Jensen, secretary. 


Unversity oF OKLAHOMA Student Chapter No. 213 attended 
the meeting of the Oklahoma Music Educators Association in 
Oklahoma City the latter part of October. At its first campus 
meeting for the year, Sponsor Dolly Connally explained the pur- 
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* Don’t miss this...write fer 


your FREE COPY of 


PREP 


Here’s the NEW band method 
that speeds up learning proc- 
esses; provides a flexible teach- 
ing plan fitting YOUR ideas; 
has easy piano pani ts; 
provides accomplishment charts 
to motivate progress. Melodies 
are given preference throughout 
..-+ contains enough melodies to 
make a course in itself. 





..- the NEW, modern beginning 
Band Method by Prescott and Phillips 


THE AUTHORS 


GERALD R. PRESCOTT, Director of 
Band, U. of Minn., author of “Getting 
Results with School Bands” and “The 
Prescott Technic System.” 


JUNE PHILLIPS, Former Supervisor 
El y Instr I Music, LaCrosse 
Public Schools, now Educational Rep- 
resentative Schmitt Music Co. 





Write for FREE copy of Clarinet Book now! 


Pad 4. Schmitt Music Co. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. @ Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











Exclusive Distributors: 


-, 74) / 
(4c Wh 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


© Music Ceuter 


425 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL 


January, Nineteen Fifty-three 





For the 4th successive sum- 
mer the Dept. of Music 
Education of 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
offers musie educators several 


EUROPEAN 
MUSIC 
TOURS 


The 1953 program includes: 


i” UNESCO's International 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE, 
Brussels, June 30-July 9 


the great festivals of 
LUCERNE — SALZBURG 
BAYREUTH — EDINBURGH 
HOLLAND — 
AIX en PROVENCE 


M concerts, visits, lectures 
and important meetings in 
PARIS — LONDON 
VIENNA — ROME 
FLORENCE, VENICE, ete. 


TOTAL COST FROM 
$789 


Graduate and undergraduate credits. 


For information mail this coupon: 








STUDY ABROAD INC. 
| 250 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 


I 
| 
| 
| Send me full particulars concerning the | 
| Brussels conference andthe music tours. | 

| 

| 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Summary of Report of 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1952 by Wolf 
and Company, certified public accountants. 





Executive Committee 
Music Educators National Conference, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

We have examined the balance sheet of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference as of June 30, 1952, and the related statement of 
income and expense for the twelve months then ended. Our examina- 
tion was made in accordance with generally recognized auditing 
standards, and accordingly included all procedures which we con- 
sidered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement 
of income and expense present fairly the financial position of Music 
Educators National Conference at June 30, 1952 and the results of 
its operation for the twelve months ended that date, in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing principles applied on a basis con- 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 

WOLF AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
Dated at Chicago, Illinois 
September 9, 1952 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
General Fund: 

Office Cash Fund.. 50. 

On Deposit—Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 25,091.16 

On Deposit—First National Bank of Chicago... 3,424.26 

Funds Held by National Fducation Association 1,157.49 
$ 29,722.91 


Accounts Receivable.. sniiviatiteiatniatiinca a 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts... enahieheoetin 200.00 





$ 3,416.28 
Inventories... dice .....$ 8,968.57 
Office Equipment... 8 7,681.87 
Less Reserve for Deprec iation... - 2,007.98 
$ 5,583.89 
Prepaid Postage and Postage Deposits............$ 827.26 
Prepaid Expense—1952-53 Official Meetings... 1,433.10 
Prepaid Expense—1953 Division Conventions... 2,315.17 
Prepaid Expense—1954 National Convention... 188.11 
Prepaid Expense—Stationery and Printing... 149.00 
5_ 4912.64 
a I i ciiiississcngen die niasceeinbishcaamsees $ 52,604.29 
Life Membership Fund: 
Cash on Deposit—C —Y , ap Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co....... 00.00.0000... $ 8,933.00 
Dues Receivable... cil incadieiibbnestanasiciceaiauiessil iii 217.00. 
$ 9,150.00 
pg ER Ee a eT NM 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
General Fund: 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable........................ $ 2,002.52 
State and Organization Accounts Payable... 977.98 
Income Tax Withheld for E eta aE 837.30 
Social Security Tax Accrued............................... 43.67 
Reserve for Inventories.......... ... 8,968.57 


Deferred Income—Pay ment Received in Ad- 
vance for Distribution of Piano Handbook... 1,163.58 


3 13,993.62 

Operating Reserve—Balance July 1, 1951_...... $ 33,563.12 
Plus Excess of Income Over Expense............... 5,047.55 

3 38,610.67 

po SE ene aes $ 52,604.29 
Reserve for Life Membership Fund.......................$ 9,150.00 
Total Liabilities and Reserves...................................$ 61,754.29 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 
Active Dues........ ae FT 
Contributing and Sustaining ‘Dues... pinta ne 
Contributions to General Fund scale National Piano 
Manufacturers A sn.. 2... 2,000.00 
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Grant from National Education Association... - 2,750.00 
Contributions to General Fund siachts American Music 

Conference...................... wees 5,000.00 

$ 41,113.00 

LL TNE 

Journel Subscriptione............................................... 33, 065 

ial sccaslccicstiiidintinceiibibladiasobnulennbiidaietiane "aan 

EEA, Sac e F 


Ss 
$ 97,784.10 


Overhead Expense Compensation—National School 





Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Association................ $ 1,000.00 
Income ‘from Life senate Fund.. 2 ae 118.53 
I lerresttet ribet ascetic hactacaaidicsid ascweuseixelccuaneseesenieocs 18.19 

$ 1,136.72 
Net Credit from 1952 National Convention............$ 11,094.88 
ee = 
EXPENSES 
Payroll, Headquarters Office and Washington Office 
aerikconnntapilbanisananelid dae coinstiehseel $ 63,175.60 
Contribution to Retirement Fund of NEA for Bene- 

fit of MENC Employes... poe lee 466.83 
Rent... suisalasnparvimwicbeacsinaantansdotine 4,915.00 
Telephone and aarp See Oe 
Executive Office Trave - ¥ 93,682.13 
Printing, senaanantied Supplies a and Office - Expense. . 4,242.0 
Auditing... ' ia 327.50 
Insurance... sid bicdncsaoketraa ancien 142.99 
Bank Charges and Exchange... pipiacteh eee las si 142.% 
Social Security Tax.. So Le Ce 508.19 
Depreciation on Office Equipment... Cates ELE 384.09 
General and Promotional Postage............................."™ 3,351.94 

$ 83,801.91 


Journal Expense: 
Composition, pagvaving, Paper, shane 


Binding, Mailing... _ 38,184.39 
Commission to Agenci ies on Subscriptions... ; 819.20 
Supplies\and Miscellaneous................................ 1,913.42 

$ 40,916.71 
Membership Promotion and Processing Materials.$ 4,208.37 
Fourth Printing of the Source Book. 4,850.54 
Printing and Other ven sttnendie of Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications.......... aes 
Committees and ‘Projects... cbsaianiehsekcic: San 
Official Meetin Expense... Pe 
National President’s Expense... 1,091.15 
Operating and Administrative Expenses ‘of Divi- 
sions.. . 1,857.98 
1951 Convention Expense of Divisions... sibel 586.82 
Transferred to Life - auanatndaa Fund. paca 100.00 
Bad Debts Charged Off... SE sea ST 268.54 
$ 21,362.53 
Total Income... sia asi ic hogsc ie ith ia tact 
Total Expense... : eeiegneteireiecuass ae 
Excess of Income Over Expenses _. wae Ey 





NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA AND 
VOCAL ASSOCIATION’ 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1952 by Wolf and 
Company, certified public accountants. 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Funds of National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association: 


Balance Jaly 1, 1961... ...............................8 S400 
Receipts: 
Sales: 
Music Lists—1951 Edition B.O.C.. $ 2,978.33 
Music Lists—Instrumental Ensembles _ 884.89 
Music Lists—Instrumental and Vocal 
Solos.. sdintioukaves 871.16 
Adjudicator ‘Comment Sheets... a 
Miscellaneous... Gs aaa 118.75 
$ 7,154.54 
LESS: Uncollected Accounts Receivable 
on Sales Listed Above.............. 747 Bt 
5 6,406. $406.73 
Total Cash Receipts... wes casa $11,883.17 


*Name changed July 1, 1952 to National ‘Paterechalastle Music Activities 
Commission. 
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497.77 
046.85 
901.71 
337.77 


784.10 


000.00 

118.53 
18.19 
136.72 
094.88 
128.70 


175.60 


466.83 
915.00 
463.18 
682.13 
,242.0 

327.50 

142.99 

142.2% 

508.19 

384.09 
351.94 
801.9] 


184.39 
819.20 
a8 
916.71 
208.37 
850.54 


639.07 
520.53 
239.53 
091.15 


857.98 
586.82 
100.00 
268.54 
362.53 
128.70 
081.15 
)47.55 








Disbursements: 


Overhead Expense Compensation to Music 


Educators National Conference...................... $ 1,000.00 
Printing Publications: 
Music Lists—Band, Orchestra and Chorus.. 1,854.00 
Reprint—Instrumental Ensembles List........ 344.75 
Reprints—Adjudicator Comment Sheets...... 518.00 
Pe isis os svncicctonssartaceciauncnpiaienenenuaticsens 24.75 
ge en 531.12 
RE AE aan SNe ae oe 441.09 
Stationery and Supplies................................---.-.-. 66.10 
Music Review Committee Expense................... 1,422.10 
Telephone and Telegraph...............................-.-- 74.26 
ee a een ee 50.22 
$ 6,326.39 
eT, ee ae 
Funds Held for Music Educators National Confer- 
ea cee ee (178.13) 


Iii eal ocelot bon uailaminncstciacoitione 
Total Cash Balance June 30, 1952............................$ 


Collegiate 
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pose, program and function of the MENC to the student group. 
Other business for the meeting included an election of officers and 
an affirmative vote to reserve space in the college yearbook for 
the printing of the chapter picture. Officers are: President— 
Margie McVickers; vice-president—Luann Branch; secretary- 
treasurer—Ann Cox; corresponding secretary—Joyce George; 
social chairman—Helene Harris; program chairman—Bill 
Humphreys. Campus meetings are held the first Tuesday of 
each month. 

Horstra CoLLtece (Hempstead, New York) Student Chapter 
No. 350 has an active program planned for the year, including 
student-prepared panels, discussions, socials, and lectures by 
prominent local educators, according to President Norma Mid- 
thum. Donald Rowe is faculty adviser. 

OKLAHOMA student members will have a chartered bus—two 
if necessary—for their trip to the Southwestern convention at 
Springfield, Mo., March 6-10. Want to go along? Write the 
Southwestern Division Student Members’ counsellor, Dolly Con- 
nally, assistant professor of music education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

Perhaps other southwestern states will make up busloads. 
Consult your chapter sponsor or state counselor. If you are in 
some other Division (see map on November-December JouRNAL 
cover) here is the list of MENC Division Student Member 
counselors. 


Student Chapter Counselors 


Following are the student chapter counselors who will cooperate 
with the presidents of their respective Divisions and with the 
sponsors of student member chapters in making arrangements for 
student participation and special activities in the 1953 Division 
convention programs : 

en ee ee May, San Jose State College, 

ose. 

Eastern—K. Elizabeth Ingalls, State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J. (Serving with Miss Ingalls are Francis Diers, State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y., and Arthur Berger, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.) 

North Central—Emma R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Il. 

Northwest—Robert E. Nye, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

Southern—Miriam Gelvin, 

Va. 
Southwestern—Mrs. Dolly S. Connally, University of Okla- 
» Norman, Okla. 

National Student Mewber Counselor—Dorothy G. Kelley, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 

It is understood that the Division counselors are arranging for 
conferences with the state counselors of their respective Divisions 
during the forthcoming spring conventions ‘of MENC. It should 
be noted that the work of the counselors at the State, Division 
and National levels is largely in connection with matters pertain- 
ing to the installation, development and activities of student 
member chapters. The counseling, so to speak, has to do with 
organizational affairs and cannot be expected to extend to indi- 
vidual student members since this is a campus function of the 
chapter sponsor and other members of the faculty. 


Marshall College, Huntington, 
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MENC PUBLICATIONS 


The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. The compilation and publication of this treatise rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the 
National Education Association—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the Music Educators 
National Conference. The material, presented under twen- 
ty-six headings, was assembled by Sadie M. Rafferty, chair- 
man (1948-52) of the MENC Committee on Music in the 
Senior High School Curriculum, with the assistance of J. J. 
Weigand, chairman (1948-52) of the MENC Committee on 
Music in the Junior High School Curriculum; was organized 
and edited by Vanett Lawler, associate executive secretary 
of the MENC. 

First published in the November 1952 Bulletin of NASSP, 
“The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum” is now available in a separate pamphlet issued by 
MENC, 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond 
Burrows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with 
all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use, 
Classified and annotated lists of films and he!pful sugges- 
tions. 1952, 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 
some additions, of The National Elementary Principal 
Special Music Issue, February 1951, published by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography 
prepared by the MENC Committee on Elementary School 
Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in_ the 
Secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activities Com- 
mittee, formerly the Contest Committee.) Reprinted from 
Music Education Source Book. 12 pp. 15c per copy. Quantity 
prices on request. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 15c. Other string 
committee reports, 10c each: Recommendations for Im- 
provement of Teacher Training Curricula in Strings, and 
The Importance of Strings ‘in Music Education. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council an 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 


Radio in Music Education. Annotated bibliography. A 
report of the Committee on Radio in Music Education, a 
division of the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 
Violet Johnson, national chairman 1948-51. 12 pp. 25c. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. Some 2,000 titles 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William §. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 1 

pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, popeees 
by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission). 48 pp. $1.50. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 96 pages and cover. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators. Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


ad . 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


arranged by 
WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 


These instrumental ensembles are care- 
fully arranged to make moderate de- 
mands in technique and interpretation 
and still contain sufficient professional 
touch to create a sound entirely different 
than ever previously obtained from simi- 
lar publications. For the first time these 
great standards are available in these 
ensembles. 








Bb CLARINET QUARTET 


24 for 4 Bb Clarinets 
at Includes Score and Parts 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DEEP PURPLE 
st WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 
price $1.50 each 


sity BRASS QUARTET 
Includes Score and Parts 
for 


Ist and 2nd Trumpets 
Ist and 2nd Trombones 


4 THROUGH THE YEARS 
= WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
price $1.50 each 


BRASS SEXTET 








Ist Cornet a 2nd Trombone 
2nd Cornet Baritone (Bass-Treble) 
Ist Trombone Tuba 
WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 


price $1.75 each 





THE BIG 


§ MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Around the Editorial Board 





Some Comments on Articles in This Issue 


Guidance and Counseling 
Ms is said about the need for 


more music teachers drawn 
from superior stock. A few leaders 
here and there are doing something 
about it in their own situations—at 
both secondary and college levels. 
For the most part, however, the 
things that are said are not matched 
by action. Many a likely candidate 
for the music education profession 
is lost before he becomes a candidate 
because, at high-school age, he has 
lacked both knowledge of and curi- 
osity about this worthy field of en- 
deavor. 

It is hoped that other JouRNAL 
readers will help carry on the dis- 
cussion which is no more than begun 
by Mr. Boyd’s article. Comments: 
> “I feel a need for such an article. Per- 
haps it does need more point and forceful- 
ness in the last section; nevertheless, it 


is a good article, and should stimulate 
further discussion of related subjects.” 


> “Mr. Boyd has contributed what I feel 
to be important, timely and usable ma- 
terial—not enough attention has 
given by the JourNnaL to counseling, 
guidance and teacher recruitment.” 

> “Is there as much of a shortage of music 
teachers as Mr. Boyd implies? According 
to the latest data I have seen the shortage 
is only in the elementary field.” 


> “This is an important message because 
others who, like myself, are in teacher 
education institutions have far too many 
young people coming from the high 
—— with a desire to do anything but 
teach.” 


Notes? 
Something to Look At 


HE Round Table contribution by 

Kate E. Moe offers another 
example of editorial agreement that 
a hearing should be given to ideas 
offered even though the manuscripts 
submitted only begin the discussion. 
Perhaps Miss Moe’s statement 
(page 53) together with these com- 
ments from Editorial Board review- 
ers will constrain readers—or Miss 
Moe herself—to submit additional 
thoughts on the subject. 
> “The idea that some attention to score 
reading can be a help to the musical devel- 
opment of a child rather than a hindrance 


is worth consideration. However, it seems 
to me that the author has not done a com- 


plete job in developing this idea, and has 
made some claims concerning the out- 
comes of music reading which do not bear 
scrutiny—i.e., that it could remove our 
symphony deficits; that it constitutes the 
greatest enjoyment of music, etc. Perhaps 
Miss Moe would like to expand and 
clarify her idea.” 


> “Miss Moe makes some good points but 
what is her plan for ‘giving the kids notes 
to follow?’ As they listen? Does she mean 
the themes, the melody, or miniature 
score? Where is this being done exten- 
sively? I would like to use scores much 
more with college freshmen but it is ex- 
pensive. (Have tried projectascope but 
that is not too successful—students lose 
their place when we turn the page.) How 
does she make her plan ‘jell’ ?” 


> “The idea of encouraging score reading 
in school and community ‘listening’ is 
good.” 

> “Miss Moe has a point but it is rather 
sketchily presented. A little advice on 
how to overcome the difficulties involved 
(in symphonic numbers, for example) 
would be in order. Perhaps Miss Moe or 
some other reader will offer it!” 


By Way of Explanation 


HE “SHop TALK” columns do 

not attempt to report all com- 
ments made by members of the Edi- 
torial Board regarding articles ac- 
cepted for publication. A _ few 
samples—deemed of special interest 
to readers for one reason or an- 
other—are all that space available 
can accept. Following are miscel- 
laneous selections from recent edi- 
torial comment sheets. 


On Shelves? 


> “ ‘Music Comes on Shelves’ is a catchy 
title—but perhaps it is a bit misleading. 
However, it is the theme of Dr. Elbin’s 
letter” . . . “Very human, natural approach 
to something very old.”...“Is ‘Music 
Comes on Shelves’ directed to college 
freshmen? If so, would ‘A Talk to Fresh- 
men’ be a more informative title? 
idea is excellent and well developed.”... 
“May be of interest to teachers who are 
confronted with the same question 
have worn out the old answer.”... 
it’s not of much use until you take it of 
the shelf, is it?” 


Puerto Rico and Its Music 


> “While all of the facts included art 
available to any student who ¢ 

use the facilities of the library, the cor 
tents nonetheless are in a handy, conver 
ient form for busy music teachers. 1 
value of keeping internationalism and i 


“ 
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tercultural relations before all peoples is 
jmportant.’ 


» “I wish the writer might recommend 
some good recordings as illustrations.” 


p “Approved by a faculty musicologist 
also. Sensibly written (perhaps not 
enough dramatics to suit some readers).” 


» “More should be said about the musical 
activities of Puerto Rican children, both 
in their schooling and in their out-of- 
school activities... We are interested in 
learning about music in other lands but 
such articles should include a pretty good 
discussion of the school music and the 
music of the children. [A second article 
to be supplied by Miss Munoz will comply 
with this suggestion. ] 


Chemistry and Music 


» “By all means publish the Dow article 
(‘Chemistry and Music—Midland’s Al- 
chemy’ } with a good spread of pictures. 
It points up one way to make our music 
program a continuing experience (one of 
the weaknesses of our complete national 
music picture). The reference to the 
Source Book is significant.” ... “There is 
a strong lesson in the Dow music story. 
I regard it as very important to empha- 
size the entire community relationship— 
schools, pupils, citizens, company officials 
and employees—all through cooperation 
in music made possible by a far-seeing 
policy and good leadership.” 


Creative Music and the Tape 
Recorder 


> “An excellent device ably reported.” 
. “Lucid and convincing; nothing mys- 
terious or high-falutin-—a down-to-earth 
practical suggestion as to a technique.” 
..“Note editorial corrections in copy. 
Author appears to limit ‘Creative Music’ 
to song composition, which is a very 
small part of the whole aspect of creative 
music. He should, therefore, be specific 
in his use of the term and limit it to 
song composition or creative song writ- 
ing. These corrections have been pencilled 
into the copy [and accepted by the au- 
thor.]”... “This article may suggest some 
new techniques to some teachers; may 
inspire some confidence and musical 
growth in others.” 


Letters 


gia the JouRNAL very much, and 
think it serves a great purpose to 
the music educators. I have been out on 
my own as a music teacher only a little 
over a year. Now, it is of particular value 
to me. I would like to say that I agree 
thoroughly with the article by Mary 
Hoffman in The Round Table of the last 
issue (November-December). There are 
many difficulties to overcome, to work 
with and against; but when the day 
comes around to an end you enjoy what 
you are doing. It-is a constant struggle to 
set up a growing program of music in a 
school system without any help and some- 
times without finances; but it can be done 
and is a worth-while ‘project. —WILLIAM 
S. Futter, El Dorado High School, El 
Dorado, Texas. 
> Dear Mr. Buttelman: I was surprised 
to find my picture on the front of the 
September - October Music Educators 
Journal [with Virginia Williams and 
ary Thornton, who also wrote to the 
Journat—Ed.]. I want to thank you for 
the personal copy. I shall always keep it. 
IT am having a good school year and en- 
joying music activities. I am taking pri- 
vate piano lessons, violin and cornet. With 
t wishes—Denny Extiotr, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. 
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NEW BAND MUSIC 
for Contest and Concert 


PSYCHE AND EROS—Poem..................... 





| BEAU GESTE—Overture 
| KING MIDAS—Overture 





A NEW DAY—Overture................--...-..--- 





| (with full score) 
| RUMBALITA—Rbythmic Novelty 


F.B. Sym.B. 
seleiaial Franck-Harding 6.00 8.00 
(includes full score) 
Buchtel 4.00 6.00 
Mesang 4.00 6.00 
Akers 4.00 6.00 
5.50 7.50 
Yoder 4.50 6.50 








And ask to see the 


223 W. Lake St. 





FOR STRINGS 


The Waller String 


Still leads the field 


Two Volumes, with a part for each instrument—85c each part 


Waller Vibrate Method for Strings 


| NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


Class Method 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE EDITORIAL BOARD. It is appropriate to introduce on this page of > 
the Journal's first issue for 1953 the full personnel of the group who 

will supervise the “Contents” of the magazine for the ensuing two- 
year term, Several new members have joined the Board, Those who 
have accepted reappointment include Chairman Robert A. Choate. 

If you wish further identification of the persons and their assignments, 
scan the list in the revised masthead paragraphs below and in the 
more detailed listing on page 22—R.E.R. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, November-December, 
January, February-March, April-May, June-July). 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the — States, is a voluntary non-profit organization representing phases of music education 
im the schools, colleges, universities, teacher-training i hi erson 
actively interested in music education. a re 
Headquarters and Publication Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ml. 

Washington Office: National Education Ass’n. Bldg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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UTUTE 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL MUSICIAN 


If you are interested in this movement, you will 
want the FREE booklet “The Organization and 
Maintenance of Industrial Bands and Orchestras”, 
or the booklet, ‘The Community Symphony Or- 
chestra”, price, $1.00. For either booklet, write 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 112, Elkhart, Indiana. 





* All over the country a movement is taking shape 


...Spurred in part by a question that has become 
I P yaq 

particularly urgent with the growth of school music: 

“Where do I go from here? How can I use my music 


training after graduation?” 


Thousands of school trained musicians await only 
the opportunity to join an adult musical organization 
...to re-capture the fun and feeling of comradeship 
they had when they played in the school band or or- 
chestra. Organized music groups and recreation associa- 
tions of many kinds now are combining their energies 
in a program to emphasize the importance of music as 
adult recreation and to encourage the formation of adult 


music groups. 


Already a small part of the tremendous reservoir of 
musical talent has been brought to life. Musical groups 
in industry, in the community, in fraternal, service and 
religious organizations, are enabling many ex-school 
musicians to continue music as a means of enjoyment 


and relaxation in their adult years. 


For their pioneering efforts in develop- 
ing opportunities for adult music par- 
ticipation — . 


Recognition is due.. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
é 


THE AMERICAN SYMPHONY © 
ORCHESTRA LEAGUE 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


...AND THE THOUSANDS OF © 
VOLUNTEER WORKERS itn 
MUNICIPAL, FRATERNAL, SERVICE 
AND RELIGIOUS GROUPS. 


cc. CONN orp. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENTS 

PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 

LEEDY & LUDWIG DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS - 
CONNSONATA ELECTRONIC ORGANS 








Sor Holiday Reading 


and 
Sresh Inspiration 


WE WROTE A SYMPHONY. Bradley. Practical 
guide for the use of creative methods in music 


teaching. $1.50 
MUSICAL LEARNING: A Guide to Child Growth. 
Flagg. Modern objectives and procedures in 
music education. $2.75 
MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE. Jones. 
A new survey of conditions, factors and pro- 
cedures governing the teaching of music in the 
American colleges. $3.00 


MUSIC IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS. Gehrkens. 


Text on music teaching in the first six grades. 
$3.00 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gehrkens. Principles and methods for meeting 
the special problems of the junior high school 
grades. $3.00 

THE TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC. Dykema and Gehrkens. 
The most comprehensive text on high school 
criteria and methods ever published. With 
photographs of actual school activities. $4.75 

THE ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 
Finn. Standard text on the entire subject of 
choral music and choir training, its historical, 
vocal, and artistic aspects. $4.00 


THE ANDERSEN THEORY TEXTS 
First Forty Lessonsin Harmony (Revised) $1.75 


Second Forty Lessonsin Harmony . . . 1.75 
Strict and Free Counterpoint .... . 1.50 
Modern Resources (Modern Harmony) ._ 1.25 
Practical Orchestration (Illustrated) . . 3.75 


EXPLORING MUSIC. Jones and Bailey. Class- 
room text on music understanding. For music 
orientation and general theory. $2.00 
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HIGH SCHOOL. Pitts. A pioneer work showing 
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$3.00 


A STORY OF MUSIC. Barbour and Freeman. Text- 
book and reader for students. The development 
of music as integrated with the lives and work of 
the great composers. $2.25; (also, companion 
workbook, $0.90). 


THE MODERN BAND. Gallo. Vol. I, Complete 
treatise, with illustrations of all instruments, 
$3.50; Vol. II, Score examples, $2.50. 


THE BUOYANT VOICE. Dunkley. Modern text on 
vocal training. $1.60 


THE WAY TOSING. Proschowsky. The methods of 
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$2.25 


MORE THAN A PITCH-PIPE. Davis, The human, 
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A COUNTERPOINT MANUAL. Kanitz. Funda- 
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complete exploration of the possibilities of mod- 
ern “‘free’’ counterpoint. $2.00 


ESSENTIALS IN SIGHT SINGING. Montani. 
Vol. I, The Rudiments of Music and Complete 
Course in Solfeggio; Vol. II, The Art of A Cappella 
Singing. each $2.60 


LYRIC COMPOSITION THROUGH IMPRO- 
VISATION. Schlieder. $3.50 


STUDENT’S WORKBOOK OF MUSIC THEORY. 
Haddon and Walters. $0.50 


STUDENT’S WORKBOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
HARMONY. Haddon and Waiters. $0.50 
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Order with privilege of 
return during 10-day examination period. 


C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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